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ANGLORUM FERIZ.’ 

The poem entitled ‘ Angloram Feriw ; or, Eng- 
landes Hollydayes,’ by George Peele, was written 
in 1595 (302 years ago) to celebrate the beginning 
of the thirty-eighth year of the reign of Elizabeth. 
It is not a particularly good poem, and has few 
striking lines ; but it is quite remarkable to ob- 
serve how many of them are perfectly applicable 
to the present year. And this circumstance gives 
them a certain interest. ‘ 

It isa poem of considerable length, but I will 
venture to quote a few of the most appropriate 
passages :— 

Clio, proclaim with golden trump and pen 

Her happy days, England's high holidays ; 

O'er Europe's bounds take wing, and make thy flight 

Through melting air, from where the rising sun 

Gallops the zodiac in his fiery wain, 

Even to the brink where Thetis in her bower 

Of pumey and tralucent pebble-stones 

Receives the weary bridegroom of the sea, 

Beyond Grand Cair, by Nilus’ slimy bank, 

Over the wild and sandy Afric plaine...... 

Even there and round about this earthly ball 

Proclaim the day of England's happiness, 

The days of peace, the days of quietnese, 

And let her gladsome birthday be the first, 

Her day of birth, beginning of our bliss ; 

Set down the day in characters of gold, 

And mark it with a stone as white as milk...... 

And be that day England's high holiday ; 


And holidays and high days be they all, 
High holidays, days, minutes, months, and hours, 
That multiply the number of her years ; 
Years that for us beget this golden age 
Wherein we live in safety under her, 
Wherein she reigns in honour over us: 
So may she long, and ever may she s0, 
Untouch'd of traitorous hand or treacherous foe ! 
The best of all the days that we have seen 
Was wherein she was crownéd England's queen...... 
[To] wear in honour England’s diadem...... 
In honour of this happy day behold 
How high and low, the young and old in years, 
England ! hath put a face of gladness on, 
And court and country carol in her praise, 
And in her honour tune a thousand layzs...... 
Behold, in honour of this holiday, 
What pans loud triumphant London sings ; 
What holy tunes and sacrifice of thanks 
England’s metropolis as incense sends !...... 
With whom in sympathy and sweet accord 
All loyal subjects join, and hearts and bands 
Lift up to Heaven’s high throne, and sacrifice 
Of praises and of hearty prayérs send : 
Thanksgiving for our bleasings and the » 
The gracious blessings on that day pour’d down 
On England’s head ; that day whereon this queen 
Tnavgur’d was and holily inetall’d, 
Anointed of the highest King of kings 
In ber hereditary royal right 
Successively to sit entbronizéd...... 
Lo, in this triumph that trae subjects make, 
Envied of none but enemies of the truth, 
Her enemies, that serves the living Lord 
And puts in Him her confidence and trust, 
Thou sacred muse of history, describe, 
That all may see how well she is belov'd, 
What troop of loyal English knights in arms, 
Right richly mounted and appointed all, 
Small ber of a ber numberlese, 
Held justs in honour of her holiday, 


Watrer W. Sxeat. 


CASANOVIANA, 
(Continued from p. 245.) 

The concluding portions of the ‘ Memoirs’ bring 
us to a time when Casanova, weary of wandering 
over the face of Europe, set seriously to work in 
order to obtain permission to return to Venice. 
An irresistible desire, he tells us, to revisit his 
native land overcame every other consideration. 
In the darkness and solitude of a dungeon in the 
fortress at Barcelona the idea occurred to him of 
refuting Amelot de la Houssaye’s book on Venice,* 
a tissue of calumnies against the Government and 
the society of that city. Casanova tells us that bis 
main purpose in refuting that work was to win the 
approval of the Venetian Inquisitors. During the 
forty-three days of his incarceration Casanova with 
a pencil sketched out from memory the entire 
work, leaving his quotations blank. This wonder- 
ful performance does not seem to have had much 
effect upon the Inquisitors, who, on 27 Jan., 1770, 


* Histoire du Gouvernement de Venise,’ par Amelot 
de la Houssaye, Amsterdam, 1693, 3 vols, Svo. 
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while acknowledging its receipt, ordered the 
Venetian Envoy at Turin to keep an eye on its 
author and report upon his movements. In 1772 
Casanova revisited Rome, and renewed his ac- 
quaintance with Cardinal de Bernis, at that time 
the French ambassador. Casanova found his old 
friend much changed—his vices had left him, and 
he dispensed the hospitalities of the embassy in 
right royal style. Poor Frangois de Bernis! Kings 
and populace were alike unkind, nay, even unjust 
to that generous soul! On the breaking out of the 
French Revolution Bernis refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to the new Constitution, and was 
deprived of his embassy. Not having been of a 
thrifty nature, the loss of his emoluments was a 
serious matter, and he was reduced to great 
poverty. In 1794 Bernis died at Rome, having 
latterly lived on a small pension given to him by 
the King of Spain. It is a remarkable fact that 
this man, who tasted differing fortunes oft, was 
admitted to the French Academy in his twenty- 
ninth year, at a time when Voltaire knocked at its 
doors in vain. Bernis was no favourite of Voltaire’s, 
who named him “ Babet la Bouquetiire”—in 
allusion, so it is said, to the surfeit of flowers in 
his poetry. Cardinal de Bernis, though he had no 
cause to be grateful to Louis XV., took that 
monarch’s daughter under his protection when the 
storm broke over France. He now sleeps in the 
Cathedral at Nimes. 

From Rome Casanova journeyed to Florence 
and Bologna, and subsequently arrived at Trieste. 
In that city he had the luck to meet Zaguri, a mem- 
ber of the Venetian Council of Ten, who was on a 
special mission. 

“The marks of friendship shown to me by so distin- 
guished a Venetian raised me in general esteem. I no 
longer felt the humiliation of being an exile, an outcast, 
but suddenly became a person of importance, The circum- 
stance of my having attracted the notice of the Venetian 
Envoy—himeelf a member of the august tribunal—had 
an excellent effect, People began to say that I had only 
quitted my country in order to escape from an unjust 

reecution, and that the Venetian Government, whose 

ws I had in no sense broken, had no longer the right to 
regard me as an outlaw.” 


It was, in truth, the first step, and a very long 
one, on the road homewards. Upon Zaguri’s 
departure the Procurator, Prince L. de Morosini, 
arrived at Trieste. Casanova paid him assiduous 
attention, won his confidence, and obtained a pro- 
mise that he would exert his great influence to 
obtain his pardon and recall. Fortune favoured 
him in other ways. One day the Venetian Consul 
at Trieste told Casanova that he had been for four 
years trying to obtain from the Austrian Govern- 
ment permission for the stage coach, which went 
once a week from Trieste to Mestre, to make a 
slight détour and pass by Udine, then the capital 
of the Venetian Friuli. It was shown that this 
arrangement would be advantageous to Venetian 


commerce, and also to the commerce of Austria, 
But, because the proposal had, in the first i 
emanated from Venetian sources, the Syndic of 
Trieste withheld his consent. Matters were at 5 
deadlock when Casanova took the matter in hand, 
Acting upon the friendly advice of the Governor 
of Trieste, with whom he was acquainted, Cass. 
nova wrote a pamphlet to prove that some such 
arrangement would be highly favourable to Trieste, 
which was then a free port, while Udine had no 
commercial status. The Governor sent the 
pamphlet to the Chamber of Deputies without 
divulging the name of its author, and at the same 
time signified his own approval of the scheme, 
The Chamber at once gave its consent, and issued 
its orders accordingly. Casanova’s act was officially 
reported to the Venetian Government, to whom he 
also wrote in humble submission, and expressed a 
hope that he would be able to render that august 
tribunal some further service. No notice was 
taken of that letter. A month later the Venetian 
Consul received an order to pay Casanova four 
hundred ducats as a gratuity, together with an 
intimation that any further services would be 
favourably received. It so happened that at this 
time four monks belonging to the Armenian con- 
vent on the island of San Lazzaro at Venice had 
fled from the alleged tyranny of their superior, 
and were located on Austrian territory. These 
monks were well born, and related to wealthy 
families in Constantinople. The threat of excom- 
munication had no terrors for them, and the 
Austrian Government took them under its pro- 
tection. It was their intention to establish a 
printing press at Vienna, and they offered to pay down 
100,000 florins for certain privileges which would 
make them independent of ecclesiastical authority, 
The Venetian State Inquisitors were most anxious 
for the return of these fugitives, and offered them 
complete satisfaction for any wrongs they bad 
suffered at the hands of the prior of their convent, 
Endless devices were employed to lure them back, 
or, failing that, to discredit them in the eyes of the 
Austrian Government. The Venetian Consul a 
Trieste, finding the task hopeless, had given it up 
in despair. Casanova, zealous in any matter that 
would bring him into favour with the Government 
of Venice, was resolved to try his band at this 
puzzle. 

On the occasion of a visit which he paid to 
their establishment, he managed to make friends 
with these monks, and gained their complete con- 
fidence. They told him all their troubles, Although 
he tried by every argament to shake their res0- 
lution, and adroitly associated himself with the 
Venetian Inquisitors, the task was beyond bis 
resources, Seeing that matters could not be satit 


factorily adjusted, after many attempts he gaveit 
» He next turned his attention to the question 
of impost on goods arriving from Lombardy, 
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which, according to regulations then in force, paid 
duty twice over (the most direct route crossing a 
strip of Venetian territory). Count Wagensberg, 
Governor of Trieste, with the double purpose of 
serving his own — and of helping Casanova 
to win favour, begged the latter to induce the 
Venetian Government to reduce its tariff two per 
cent. It was pointed out that, unless this matter 
gould be equitably adjusted, sooner or later 
reprisals would be made by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, which had only to send its exports for Lom- 
bardy vid Mezzola, a small Adriatic seaport in the 
Duchy of Modena, Casanova threw himself into 
this business with his usual intrepidity. He told 
the Inquisitors that the route by Mezzola was not 
only more direct, but would result in a saving of 
money, the imposts in the Duchy of Modena being 
far below those imposed by Venice. It was a 
fiscal question of no mean importance in those 
days, and Casanova warned the Venetians of the 

r they would incur by diverting the trade 
route. Although he laboured in vain (nothing was 
done to satisfy the Austrians), it was recognized 
that Casanova had deserved well of his country. 
A pecuniary reward was sent to him by the 
Venetian Government, accompanied by an intima- 
tion that he had been awarded an annual pension 
in view of further service to the State, 

“Henceforward I considered it to be my bounden 

duty to serve the Republic in all things that were not 
opposed to my sense of honour.” 
A remark, be it noted, which goes far to account for 
his subsequent service as an official spy—an office 
which in those days was not regarded as in any way 
dishonourable, provided always that the service 
rendered was personally disinterested. On 3 Sept., 
1774, Casanova obtained the pardon for which he 
had prayed so long. The decree, which had been 
forwarded to the Venetian Consul at Trieste, was 
signed by three Inquisitors, Francesco Grimani, 
Francesco Sagredo, and Paulo Bembo. When it 
was handed to Casanova he read it twice, kissed it, 
and, after a short pause, he burst into a flood of 
tears, This incident is attested by a letter from 
the Consul which is preserved among the Venetian 
archives, In the middle of September Casanova 
presented himself before the Inquisitors, and 
received his appointment as a State spy, or, in 
other words, “ Secret Agent of the Tribunal of 
Inquisitors.”’ 

It was degrading employment for a man whose 
character was frank and fearless. But there seems 
to have been no chance of any other office under 
Government—in short, no other means of sub- 
sistence. That Casanova cast a certain dignity 
over a service which in his soul he loathed cannot 
be doubted. Venetian archives attest it, and the 
side lights thrown upon his manly character by 


by the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel to be his repre- 
sentative at Venice; but the Inquisitors threw cold 
water on the proposal, and Casanova was unable 
to avail himself of an offer which would have given 
him honourable employment, and which would 
have released him from an ungrateful service to 
the State. The following letter, written by Casa- 
nova on 18 Dec., 1774, was addressed to the 
Secretary of the Inquisitors :— 

“ My present circumstances compel me to seek some 
employment whereby I may honestly and peacefully 
pass the remainder of my life in the city of my heart— 
the city where I was born! Although an opportunity 
presents itself, I dare not accept it, nor will I dispose of 
my eervices without the consent of the supreme tribunal 
of whose clemency I have recently received so remark- 
able a proof. His Serene Highness the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel wishes to have a special agent at Venice. 
A distinguished gentleman, and a foreigner, who has had 
the goodness to befriend me on several occasions, tells 
me that I may be offered this small post, to which a 
modest salary is attached. I have no money, and have 
no reason to expect to earn a competency, because of my 
feeble capacity, and the approach of old age. Although 
there are several such agents at present in Venice in the 
service of other German princes, and although, in the 
event of my non-acceptance, the Landgrave may give 
this appointment to some one else, I dare not take any 
step without first obtaining the approval of their Excel- 
lencies, because the most glorious title to which I aspire 
is to be the most obedient servant of the sovereign of 
my native land,.”* 

The only answer to that appeal was an intima- 
tion, through an official channel, that their Excel- 
lencies would neither give nor withhold their consent 
to any such arrangement ; consequently the matter 
dropped. Thus, failing in an endeavour to earn a 
livelihood which would have made him indepen- 
dent of the dread tribunal whose method of govern- 
ing was dark and treacheous, Casanova was 
compelled to fall back upon an employment which 
at least gave him the protection he needed. In 
the performance of bis duties he contrived to 
maintain a certain dignity which raised him above 
the ordinary status of a common spy. His reports 
have been preserved in the State archives, and it is 
evident that he took too high a tone for his em- 
ployers, for in 1780 they ceased to pay him a 
regular salary. Released from a service which 
must have been repugnant to his chivalrous nature, 
Casanova fell back upon literature for a livelihood, 
and at this time published his translation of Homer 
in four volumes, and a volume entitled ‘ Di Ane- 
dotti Viniziani Militari e Amorosi del Secolo 
Decimoquarto,’ besides several satirical and other 
pamphiets in verse and prose, An unfortunate 
quarrel with the patrician Gian Carlo Grimani, 
over some question which was being debated at 
Grimani’s casino, brought Casanova into trouble. 
Believing himself to have been insulted, Casanova 
wrote a satire which reflected upon the character 


distinguished contemporaries seals that conviction 
in my heart. 


Casanova was at this time invited 


* Venetian Archives, Papers ‘ Inquisitori di Stato,’ 
A.D, 1774, 
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of Grimani, This work, entitled ‘Ne Amori ne 
Donne Ovvero la Stalla d’Augia Ripulita,’ so 
incensed the patricians of Venice against its author 
that Casanova, in fear of arrest, quitted his country 
for ever. 

When, three years later, he wrote ‘ Histoire de 
ma fuite des Prisons de la Republique de Venise, 
—_— appelle les Plombs,’ Casanova partially 

fts the veil, and shows us the state of his feelings 
at that time. To those only who possess that 
rare volume can the following passage be known : 


“Whether from love of my native land, or from 
personal pride, I know not ; but I certainly owed to my 
return to Venice the happiest moments of my life. 
was not required to atone for any offence against the 
State, and evefy one knew it. In the nature of my 
pardon lay my best apology. It would not have been 
possible for the great sovereiyn magistrate to have done 
more to declare my innocence, and to show all Europe 
that I had deserved its indulgence. On my return 
every one expected that I would have been given some 
employment suitable to my capacity, and indispensable 
to my subsistence. But, in my opinion, every one was 
mistaken. If the Government had given me a post it 
would have had the appearance of a reward, which would 
have been impolitic. It was assumed that I possessed 
sufficient talent to get on ided, a supposition which 
flattered me. But during the nine years of my residence 
at Venice every endeavour that I made to earn a suffi- 
ciency proved vain. I then began seriously to consider 
my position, One of two things was certain: either I 
was unsuited to Venice, or else Venice was unsuited to 
me, In this dilemma a quarrel, which promised to have 
serious consequences, put an end to my doubts, and I 
resolved to quit my country, much as one would vacate 
& pleasant house b of a troub! neighbour of 
whom one cannot get rid. I am now at Dux, where, in 
order to be on good terms with my neighbours, it is only 
necessary to abstain from arguments, and nothing could 
be easier than that.” 

One evening in 1784, a few months after leaving 
Venice, while dining with Mocenigo, the Venetian 
ambassador at Paris, Casanova had the good for- 
tune to make the acquaintance of Count Waldstein, 
a nephew of the Prince de Ligne. Waldstein was 
so much taken by Casanova’s wit and conversation 
that he there and then offered him the post of 
librarian at his chateau at Dux, an appointment 
which the wanderer accepted, and held to the last 
hour of his life. Ricuarp Epccumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 

(To be continued.) 


ENGLISH BOOKS ON ALCHEMY, 
(Concluded from p. 364.) 

Muir, M. M, P. The Alchemical Essence and the 
Chemical Element. An episode in the quest of the Un- 
changing. London, 1894, 8vo. B.M., 8906, cc. 28. 

Mystagogus, C. Mercury's Caducean Rod; or, the 
great and wonderful office of the Universal Mercury, or 
God's Viceregent, displayed...... To which is added a 
general Epistle, discovering the mysterious Fire of Pon- 

oe ond edition, 2 parts, London, 1704, 8yo. 


Mystagogus, C. Trifertes Sagani, or Immortal Dig. 
solvent, being a brief......discourse of the matter and 
manner of preparing the Liquor Alkahest of Helmont, 
the Great Hilech of Paracelsus, the Sal Circulatum 
Minus of Ludovicus de Count: or, our Fiery Spirit of 
the Four Elements, Together with its use in preparing 
magisteries, arcana, quintessences, and other secret 
medicines of the adepts, from the animal, vegetable, or 
mineral kingdom, London, 1705, 8vo. B.M., 1083, 4 
19/ 


/2. 

N., 8. Aula Lucis; or, the House of Light: a disp 
course written in the year 1651. By 8. N., « moderg 

culator [i. ¢., Thomas Vaughan]. London, 1652, 8y9, 


hilosopher’s Stone by W. Gratacolle....., 
London, 


names of the 
To which is added, the Smaragdine Table. 
1652 [1651], 4to. B.M., E, 654/5. 

Philalethes, E.* [Thomas Vaughan]. Secrets reveal'd; 
or, an open entrance to the shut Palace of the King: 
containing the greatest treasure in Chymistry never yet 
so plainly discovered...... Published by W. C. fie, 
William Cooper]. London, 1669, 8vo. B.M., 8905, aa, 19, 

Philalethes, E. Ripley reviv’d; or, an exposition 
upon Sir G. Ripley’s Hermetics, Poetical Works con. 
taining...... discoveries of the most hidden secrets of the 
ancient philosopbers......(Experiments for the prepare 
tion of the sophick Mercury......for the Philosopher's 
Stone). [Edited by W. Cooper.] 5 parts. London, 
1678, 8vo. B.M., 1034, f, 14. 

Philalethes, E. Three Tracts of the Great Medicine 
of Philosophers for humane and metalline bodies 
I. Intituled, Ars Metallorum Metamorphoseos, II. Brevis 
Manuductio ad Rubinum Calestem. III, Fons Chymice 
Philosophize...... Translated into English...... by a Lover 
of Art. 3 parts. London, 1694, 8vo. B.M., 1033, g, 19, 

Philalethes, E. The Marrow of Alchemy, being an 
experimental treatise discovering the...... myster of the 
Philosopher's Elixer. 2 parts. London, 1654-55, 81 
B,M., 1077, d. 54 

Polemann, J. Novum Lumen Medicum : wherein the 
saosed doctrine of......Helmont concerning the grest 
mystery of the Philosopher’s Sulphur is fundamentally 
cleared......Englished by F. H., a German, London, 
1662,12mo. B.M., 1035, b. 3 

Ripley, G. The Compound of Alchymy; or, the 
ancient hidden art of Archemz: containing the... 
means to make the Philosopher's Stone......first written 
by......G. Ripley. Whereunto is adjoyned his Epistle 
to the King......and other his workes never before pub- 
lished : with certaine briefe additions......cet foorth by 
R, Rabbards. London, 1591, 4to. B.M., C, 39, d. 2% 

Ruland, M. A Lexicon of Alchemy; or, Alchemical 
[ London, 1892], 4to. B.M., C. 


Salmon, W. Medicina Practica: or, the Practical 

Physician...... To which is added, the Chymical Works 
of Hermes Trismegistus, Kalid, King of Persia; Geber, 
King of Arabia; Artefius Longevus, the Jew; Roger 
Bacon; N. Flammel's Hieroglyphicks; G. Ripley's 
Marrow of Alchymie, and an account of their live, 
London, 1707, 8vo, B.M., 774, f. 9. 
Sendivogius, M. A New Light of Alchymie......20 
which is added a Treatise of Sulphur...... Also Nine 
Books of the Nature of Things written by Paraceleu 
Also a Dictionary...... Translated by J.B 
(J. French]. ndon, 1650, 4to. Bodleian Library. 
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Suchten, A. v, A.v. Suchten of the Secrets of Anti- 
mony : in two treatises. Translated out of High-Dutch 
by Dr. C....... To which is added B, Valentine’s Salt of 
Antimony with its use. London, 1670, 12mo. B.M., 
083, f. 35. 

Mkor, G. Cheiragogia Heliana : a manudation to the 
Philosopher’s Magical Gold...... To which is added...... 
foroaster’s Cave ; or, an intellectual echo, &c. Together 
with the famous Catholic Epistle of John Pontanus upon 
the Minerall Fire. London, 1659, 8vo. B.M., 1033, d. 


9/6. 

Valentinus, B. Of Natural and Supernatural Things. 
Also, of the first tincture, root, and spirit of Metals and 
Minerals......Whereunto is added...... R. Bacon, Of the 
Medicine or Tincture of Antimony :......J. F. Holland, 
bis work of Saturn, and A. v. Suchten, of the Secrets of 
Antimony. Translated......by D. Cable, London, 1671, 
lémo. B.M., 8905, a. 9 (imperfect), 

Valentinus, B. B. Valentinus his Triumphant Chariot 
of Antimony, with annotations of T. Kirkringius...... 
With the true book of...... Synesius, a Greek Abbot,...... 
concerning the Philosopher's Stone. London, 1678, 8vo. 
B.M., 1033, a. 4. 

Valentinus, B. The last Will and Testament of B. V. 
went? Which is added two treatises, the first declaring 
his manual operations: the second shewing things 
natural and supernatural. 8 parts. London, 1671, 8vo. 


B.M., 46, b. 6. 
Valentinus, B. B. V.,...... his last Will and Testament 
saveee wherein he......declareth the wayes he wrought to 


obtain the Philosopher's Stone, &c. 9 parte. London, 
1657, 8vo. B.M., 8905, aa, 12. 

Valentinus, B. The Triumphant Chariot of Antimony, 
being a conscientious discovery of the......excellencies 
included in that mineral...... Englished...... by J. H. [J. 
Howell’). London, 1661, 8vo. B.M., EB. 2267/2. 

Valentinus, B, The Triumphal! Chariot of Antimony 
«.. With the commentary of T. Kerckringius, being the 
Latin version published at Amsterdam in...... 1685 trane- 
lated into English, with a biographical preface [by A, E. 
Waite]. Loudon, 1893, 8vo, B.M., 8905, de. 36. 

Waite, A, E. Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers, 
based on materials collected in 1815, and supplemented 
by recent researches...... To which is added, a biblio- 
graphy of Alchemy and Hermetic Philosophy. London, 
1888, B,M., 10604, g. 12. 

Weidenfeld, J. 8. Four Books......concerning the 
secrets of the Adepts; or, of the use of Lully’s Spirit of 
Wine, A practical work......collected out of the ancient 
as well as modern fathers of adept philosophy. London, 
1685, 4to. B.M., 1083, i. 18/1. 

Willis, T. The Search of Causes. Containing a Theo- 
physicall investigation of the possibilitie of transmutatorie 
Alchemie, London, 1616, 8vo. B.M., 1036, a 13/2. 

Arcanum ; or, the Grand Secret of Hermetic Philo- 
tophy wherein the secrets of nature and art concerning 
the Philosopher’s Composition, are......methodically 
manifested. The work of a concealed author [Joannes 
@Espagnet!), Third edition. [London? 1660?) 12mo, 
B.M., 1083, g. 30. 

Collectanza Chymica: a collection of ten several 
treatises in Chymistry, concerning the liquor Alkahest, 
the Mercury of Philosophers, and other curiosities worthy 
the perusal. Written by Eir. Philaletha, Anonymos, 
J. B. van Helmont, &c. 10 parts. London, 1684, 8vo. 
B.M., 1083, d, 15/4. 

A Guide to Alchymy; or, the great secret laid open 
making the Philosopher's Stone......By a Philo- 
ye London, 1770, 12mo, Manchester Public 


rary, 
The Hermetic Museum, restored and —— 


ublished at Frankfort......1678. 2vols. London, 1893, 
vo. B.M., 8905, ee. 20, 

The Hermetical Triumph ; or, the victorious Philo- 
sophical Stone, A treatise......concerning the Hermetical 
Magistery. Translated from the French [of A. T. Limojon 
de Saint Didier?]. To which is added, The Ancient War 
2 parts. London, 1723, 8vo. B.M.,, 

» 
Ditto, London, 1740, 8vo, B.M., 8632, aaa, 32, 
The Lives of the Alchemystical Philosophers, with a 
critical catalogue of books in occult chemistry and a 
selection of the most celebrated treatises on the theory 
and practice of the Hermetic Art. [By Francis Barrett 
London, 1815, 8vo, B.M., 718, h. 30. 
A Revelation of the Secret Spirit, declaring the most 
concealed secret of Alchymie., Written first in Latin 
by an unknown author, but explained in Italian by Jobn 
Baptista Lambye, Venetian......Lately translated into 
English by R. N. E., Gentleman [Robert Napier ‘]. 
London, 1623, 16mo. B.M., 8610, aa. 11. 
A Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery, 
with a dissertation on the more celebrated of the 
ay philosophers. London, 1850, 8vo. B,M., 
2, i. 8. 

Rost. Avec. 

9, Weltje Road, Hammersmith, W. 


Survivine MEMBERS OF THE 
House or Commons,—Although there is some 
difficulty in preparing an exact list, the following 
would seem to be the only survivors of the House 
of Commons as chosen in reigns previous to that 
of Queen Victoria, with the date of their first 
election to Westminster : The Earl of Mansfield 
(Viscount Stormont), Aldborough, 1830; tbe Duke 
of Northumberland (Lord Lovaine), Beeralston, 
1831; the Earl of Mexborough (Viscount Polling- 
ton), Gatton, 1831 ; the Earl of Tankerville (Lord 
Ossulston), North Northumberland, 1832 ; William 
Ewart Gladstone, Newark, 1832; William Pinney, 
Lyme Regis, 1832 ; (Sir) Thomas Dyke Acland, 
West Somerset, 1835; Charles Pelham Villiers, 
Wolverhampton, 1835; the Earl Fitzwilliam 
(Viscount Milton), Malton, by-election, January, 
1837. 

Concerning John Temple Leader, who was re- 
turned for Bridgwater in 1835, there is a doubt 
as to his survival, it being reported that he died 
recently in Italy (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. x. 386); 
but since that the Daily News has stated that he 
still lives at Florence, It is not, perhaps, the 
least interesting circumstance in copnexion with 
this mystery concerning Mr. Leader, that over fifty 
years ago, when he was member for Westminster, 
he was for a time a stock subject for satire by 
Punch as to his absence from England. On 8 Feb., 
1845, it inserted a burlesque advertisement, under 
the title ‘The Absent One,’ which read as follows: 

** Mr, John Leader, you are earnestly implored, if you 
will not come home to your misrepresented constituents, 
at all events to send back the representation of the City 
you have taken away with you, Please address to the 
Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds.” 


enlarged 
now first done into English from the Latin original 


A week later it published the following :— 
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8. XI. 12, 97, 


“A Notice of Motion.—The following notice, written 
on a little piece of paper, after the fashion of the memo- 
randa left on the doors of barristers’ chambers, has been 
suspended to the knocker of Mr. Leader's residence in 
Lowndes Square: ‘Gone to Cannes, Won't be back 
till next Election,’” 
While in the concluding number of the same year 
Punch chaffed the absentee once more in some 
verses ‘ Leader*and Leander,’ because he con- 
tinued to stay with Lord Brougham at Hyéres. 

Aurrep F. Rossiys. 


‘Tue or THE Moss Ross.’ (See 8 §, 
xi. 400.)—Observing a reference to ‘The Legend 
of the Moss Rose,’ permit me to say the word 
“legend” is an error. The original is ‘The Origin 
of the Moss Rose.’ The lines are a translation 
from Krummacher; the translation was made 
between the years 1810 and 1812 by Miss Anne 
Finch, a granddaughter of Dr. Priestley and my 


cousin. Swann Hurrett. 
St. Leonards, 


Oattow.” — This lo- Irish word for a 
marshy or low-lying meadow by the banks of a 
river has nothing to do with callow, bald, bare, 
though it is incorrectly paps under it in the 
* New English Dictionary.’ It is the Irish cala or 
caladh, a marshy meadow (see Joyce, ‘ Irish Names 
of Places,’ First Series, p. 448), which also means 
a landing-place for boats. It is probably the same 
word as Ir. caladh, hard, which is akin to our 
** hard,” Goth. hardus (W. Stokes, ‘ Irish Glosses,’ 
p. 64) ; exactly like Prov. Eng. hard, a landing- 
place, «4. ¢., terra firma as contrasted with soft mud 
or sand, The callow is, therefore, the comparatively 
firm ground reclaimed from the river, and no longer 
under water, A. Smyrue Parmer, D.D. 


Anorner Guost-name. — Near Flamborough 
Head there is a small cove, the correct name of which 
is Selwick Bay. The local dialectic pronunciation, 
together with the layers of flints in the chalk cliff, 
have deluded a learned Government surveyor into 
inventing the ghost-name of Silex Bay, which duly 
appears in the Ordnance map. Isaac Tartor. 


Rorat Processions.—The following extract 
from a ‘Concise Biographical Memoir of his 
late Majesty George IIL,’ by E. Pierce, Enq. 
1820, describing the coronation of that monarch, 
appears to show that public folly with regard to 
royal processions, like history, repeats itself :— 

“On the succeeding 22 September, 1761, so much 
curiosity pervaded all ranks of society, that the front 
seats in the gallery of Westminster Abbey were let at ten 
guineas each; and those in commodious houses along 
the procession at no less prices, The prices at the 
ordinary houses were from five guineas to one guinea, so 
that one little house in Coronation Row after the scaf- 
folding was = for cleared 700/., and some large houses 
upwards of 1,000, In the coronation theatres, as they 
were called, large booth, capab 


a sort of le of con- 


all precedent. The d rent to build the scaffolding 
on was proportionably extravagant. That in the Broad 
Sanctuary let at three guineas and a half per foot, and 
that within the rails enclosing the Abbey at five 
guineas, As an instance of the eagerness to witness this 
grand spectacle, a gentleman was prevailed on to take a 
room for his lady at the rate of one hundred and forty 
guineas; but the appointment of the solemnity of the 
coronation falling, unbappily, exactly at the time of her 
expected accouchement, she bad further prevailed on 
her husband to let a skilful man-midwife, nurse, &e,, 
attend her, and to hire an additional withdrawing room, 
lest the hurry of the day should accelerate an event 
which would render it impossible to remove her.” —P, 6, 


Joun Hess, 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


** Now sisi, SED ToT1.”—A good deal of ridicule 
has been directed towards a certain suburban 
vestry for choosing these words as a motto of its 
parish. My contention is that, although not im- 
maculate, the Latin is passable, and certainly as 
correct as the mottoes beneath the coats of arms of 
some private families. I should be pleased if any 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ confirmed my view. 


CLARKE, 
Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


Prarine ror THe Crops,—The following para- 
graph appeared in the Daily Mail of 24 May :— 


“A curious old custom was observed at Hitchin 
yesterday. The clergy in full canonicals, attended by 
the choir and preceded by a cross-bearer, started in 
procession from the church and made a tour of the corn 
fields and farmyards, where prayers were offered up for 
a blessing on the young crops. Many parishioners were 
present, and joined heartily in the services. This ancient 
rural observance seems likely to be revived permanently 
in Hertfordshire.” 

Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Error ConcerNING Maize.—In the late Dr. 
Faber’s remarkable poem named ‘The Dream of 
King Orcesus’ the following passage occurs :— 

The thick fleets of rapid ortolans 
Which swam along the surface of the maize. 

‘ The Styrian Lake, and other Poems,’ 1842, p. 285, 
We may, I think, take it for granted that maize 
was not known in the Old World for many genera 
tions after the death of Croesus. Victor Hehn, in 
his ‘ Wanderings of Plants and Animals,’ trans- 
lated by J. S. Stallybrass, says :— 

** America in its turn made a still more important 
present to the Old Worid in its maize, which now feeds 
a large part of South Europe and the Levant, and has 
— to China and Japan and to the negro tribes 
n the very heart of Africa, who have never seen & 
European,” —P. 384. 

Epwarp Pracock. 

‘Puss 1x Boors.’—In an article on ‘ Novels of 
the Italian Renaissance,’ in the Edinburgh Review 
of April, I read: ‘‘ Lastly, born of Straparola’s 
own brain—so far criticism has traced n0 
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Boots.” This ‘Puss in Boots’ is a 
Swedish folk-story, and can be found in Thorpe’s 
'Yale-Tide Stories.’ It is not easy to discover the 
age of a folk-story; but certainly the Swedish 
sory was not copied from Straparola. 
E. Yarpuery. 
“Aprarata.”—In the Daily Mail for 3 April 
there is a short article entitled ‘Tapping the 
Telegraph,’ which is mainly made up of what pur- 
ports to be an exact reproduction, within inverted 
commas, of remarks made by Mr. W. H. Preece, 
OB, F.R.S., the engineer-in-chief of the Postal 
Telegraphs. If the interview sets our fears at rest 
ss to the danger discussed, it also puts in imminent 
peril the reputation of the interviewed as a speaker 
of correct English :— 
“Only a steamer ui with ii 
ta adapted for cut pal 
a submarine line far enough from land not to be 
ie. 


Later on Mr, Preece is again made responsible 
for “ instruments and apparata.” J. P. Owen. 
48, Comeragh Road, W. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Dicx’s Hatsanp.”—The phrases, As tight,” 
“As queer,” and “ As fine as Dick’s hatband,” 
are generally explained in modern dictionaries, &c., 
as referring to the dignity of Lord Protector of 
England conferred upon Richard Cromwell. The 
originator of the phrase is assumed to have sup- 

that Cromwell’s authority was typified by 
some sort of fillet or crown. But no evidence of 
this origin is offered, and it may easily be one of 
the noxious guesses with which the soil of English 
etymology is cumbered, I shall be glad to have 
any instances of the use of these phrases, and any 
reliable information as to their origin. 

J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


H. J. H. Martin.—A well-painted picture, at 


ing on the back: “ H. J. H. Martin, 38, London 

Street, Fitzroy Square. A study.” Will any of 

your readers kindly give me information con- 

cerning this artist ? Evetyn WELLINGTON. 
Apsley House, 


Ricuarp Cotecats.—I should like to ask 
your assistance to obtain, if possible, any informa- 
tion concerning the birthplace of Richard Oole- 
gate, who was born in Kent in March, 1675, and 
who came to America about 1695, and died there 


Apsley House, of an Indian chief, has the follow- | pa 


and land, and having obtained the rank of 
colonel. He was also a member of the Assembly. 
The seal upon his will is the cognizance of a 
baron. I have never been able to obtain any 
information as to his birthplace in England or 
the history of his family, though it is known 
that he brought his fortune from the old country. 
In a letter dated 15 December, 1866, Henry 
Delaine, Secretary of the Fraternity of Genea- 
logists, 51, King Street, Regent Street, London, 
writes as follows: ‘‘I beg to inform you that 
the ancient pedigree of your family has recently 
been discovered in our researches, and should 
you desire a copy and will remit fee it will be 
forwarded within a month of receipt.” This 
letter was neglected, and when it was finally 
answered the Fraternity of Genealogists was ex- 
tinct, nor have I ever been able to discover any 
traces of this fraternity or of its books, records, or 
abiding-place. The Colegate family are sup 

to have come originally from Norwich. There was 
a church there called St. George’s, Colegate, de- 
stroyed and rebuilt. There was a Colegate Ward 
and a Colegate Street, and a house called Cole- 
gate House, and somewhere in that section a Cole- 
gate hamlet ; but Richard Colegate was born in the 
county of Kent. In November, 1697, he was the 
American agent for Michael Yokely and John 
Pettit, of London. Any information you can dis- 
cover concerning his birthplace, his family, or the 
record spoken of by that fraternity will be very 
gladly received. M. M. 8. 

Cincinnati. 


“Tse Lapy tHe 
in the head of the lobster is the part termed “ the 
lady in the lobster” ? O. H. Sp. P. 


Van CortLanpt.—The arms of this family (who, 
coming from Holland, and descended from the 
Dukes of Courland, were settled in New York 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and, I believe, are still in existence there) are 
thas described in French heraldry in Rietstap’s 
‘Foreign Armorial’; ‘ D’arg. & quatre ailes de 
moulin de sable, formant un saut. mouv. d’un carré 
de sable, vidé du champ ; les dites ailes cant de 
quatre étoiles de gu. et une cinquitme étoile 
reille, poeé en abfme dans le vide du carré.” I 
shall be obliged if any correspondent can translate 


me this into English heraldry. 
W. D. 


13, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C, 


Captive rrom Wreck.—In reading the life 
of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, of Brighton, I 
came across a paragraph, copied, as I suppose, out 
of a newspaper some forty-six years ago, about a 
young lady who was sent to England from Aus- 
tralia to be educated. On the return voyage the 


in 1722, possessed of a large estate both in money 


ship was wrecked, and she was the only survivor, 
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being saved by the natives, who carried her into 
the bush ; but she was seen once or twice, always 


accompanied by her captors, Oan any one inform 
me if anything further was ever h of this un- 
fortunate lady, or who she was? 
G. A. Browns. 
Montcalm, Dagmar Road, Camberwell. 


Crospy Famity.—I wish to obtain some 
ticulars of the family of Frediswid Crosby, said to 
have been a native of Lancashire, wife the Right 
Rev. John Ryder, Bishop of Killaloe, who died in 
1632. He was some time rector of Winwick in 
Lancashire, Wa. Jackson Picorr. 


Tue Pawne.—At p. 192 of an excellent little 
‘Life of Sir Thomas Gresham,’ published by 
Charles Knight in 1845, is the following quota- 
tion from Stow—with no exact reference—respect- 
ing Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Gresham’s new 
Exchange on 23 January, 1571 :— 

“ After dinner, her Majesty, returning through Corn- 
hill, entered the Burse on the south side; and after that 
she had viewed every part thereof above the ground, 
especially the Pawne (the upper part of the building, 
wherein were the hundred shops or stalls), which was 
richly furnished with all sorts of the finest wares in the 
city, she caused the same Burse, by an herald and 
trumpet, to be proclaimed the Royal Exchange, and so 
to be called from thenceforth, and not otherwise,” 

How did the name “ Pawne ” come to be applied 


as above ? James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Tae or Evetyn,—The men- 
tion of —— (p. 187) suggests the name of the 
other great diarist of the seventeenth century. I 
have heard that the representatives of the Evelyn 
family make the Eve long, treating the word as a 
dissyllable. Mr. Browning made it a trisyllable 
in ‘ Beautifal Evelyn Hope.’ That, however, was 
a Christian name, How should John Evelyn be 
called ? Ricuarp H. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Heratpic.—In Stodart’s ‘Scottish Arms’ are 
given the arms of Tyrie of Lunan: Sable, a 
chevron between three plates, each charged with 
a cross between the capital letters J and S, also 
sable. Is the charge on the plates a cross only, 
or is it the sacred IHS? Is the latter ever used 
as on in heraldry ? W. B. 


PUT IN one’s morTo,”—Hotten, Farmer 
and Henley, Potter and Grose do not give this 
rase in their publications dealing with slang. 
To put in one’s motto” is to enter rashly into a 
conversation or to summarize circumstances senten- 
tiously. Is it — that the phrase is of Italian 
origin? San Matteo xvii. 4 reads, ‘‘E Pietro 
fece motto a Gesu, e gli disse.” The resemblance 


close, and the temperament of St. Peter, the rash 
disciple, is just that from which is expected the 
conduct indicated, The occasion was remarkabls 
enough to impress James and John with ove. 
whelming solemnity; but it was not so with Peter, 
He put in his motto. Perhaps, however, the 
English and Italian have a common origin in 
some earlier tongue of the Indo-European family, 
ArTaur 


Ancient Hoty Wrex 
Information bearing on this subject and Lent, i.¢, 
blessing of palms, &c., Tenebrw, Maundy Thur. 
day rites, creeping to the Cross, Easter Sepulchre, 
Paschal, and Easter Eve rites, is requested ; in. 
formation from parish or churchwardens’ accounts, 
wills, and such documents, whereby an accurate 
knowledge of the actual use in medisval 
churches may be arrived at, as against what was 
ordered. Hewry Feaseyr, 

11, Feasting Road, Putney, 8.W. 


Ayeto-Saxon Broocu.—Is anything known 
of the present resting-place of a most interesting 
Saxon fibula of unique pattern exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries on 17 November, 1870, by 
Sir John Evans on behalf of Mr. Byles, of Box. 
moor Station? It was found at Barrington, near 
Cambridge, and certainly ought to be preserved 
in some such public repository as the Fitzwilliam 


Museum. T. Cann Hucuss, M.A, 
Lancaster. 
Dr. SacnEverett.— The article on Henry 


Sacheverell in the recently published volume of 
the ‘D. N. B.’ (1. 80-83), contains the state 
ment that he ‘‘ was born in or about 1674, for he 
was fifteen when he matriculated at Oxford in 
1689.” This can hardly be regarded as adequate 
in these days of accurate information. Reference 
to the register of baptisms of St. Peter's Church, 
Marlborough, under the year 1673-4 would have 
brought to light the following entry :— 

“Henry the sonne of Mr. Joshua Sacheverell Rector 
of this parish, by Susanna his wife, was borne Feb. 8th, 
and baptized the 17th day of the same month.” 

W. 


Portreeve.—In how many English towns is 
there retained the office of Portreeve ; by whom is 
the Portreeve appointed ; and what, if any, are his 
legal powers? At least two towns in Devonshire 
—Tavistock and Holsworthy—possess a Portreeve 
DuNBEVED. 


Ocrer or Locier.—The well-known Norman 
name of Ogier, always so spelt here, is in some 

rishes in Guernsey pronounced as if written 
ory Similarly the name André or Andry 
sometimes appears as Landry. In the ancient 
dialect of this part of Normandy the word for a 
carrel or pane of glass is osanne, which in modem 


of “ fece motto” to put in his motto” is very 


French losange. There was, I suppose, am 
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intermediary form losanne, from which comes the 
Scottish word lozen (vide ‘Redgauntlet’). Can 
soy one tell me of other words in English or French 
in which / is intruded before an initial vowel ? 
Lowver, from owvrir, is the only one that occurs to 


me. 
Prof. Skeat gives losa, a square tile, as the 
probable derivation of losange. If this be correct, 
the Norman osanne has lost its first letter. The 
question is, Which is the older word, osanne or 
losanne ? Losengia occurs, says Ducange, in 1363. 
The cases of ier, Landry, and louver seem to 
point to an older word beginning with a vowel. 
G. E. Les, F.S.A, 
Guernsey, 


_ Travian Sonnet.—Where can I find the original 
in Italian of the sonnet by Fra Guittone d’Arrezzo, 
beginning :— 

Donna del Cielo Madre gloriosa 

Del buon Jesu cui morte vittoriosa? 
There is a translation in Rossetti’s ‘Early Italian 
Poets,’ Grace Less. 


Parye, Pacanvs, Pacane.ii, Pacanini.— 
I feel, I trust reasonably, inclined to differ from 
some accepted authorities on surnames with regard 
to the origin of this widely spread name, which 
has been known both asa Christian and a surname 
in France, Italy, and England for about nine 
centuries, if not in the former of these countries 
for a longer period. For instance, Lower (‘ English 
Surnames,’ i, 57) writes, it was “ probably given to 
some Paynim or Mussulman who embraced the 
Christian faith during the Crusades.” I am quite 
aware that numbers of knights and barons who 
took part in the Crusades can be shown to have 
borne the name. In Domesday, however, we have 
“Eadmundus filius Pagani,” temp. Edw. Confess. 
Again, I find, 1062, “ Gautier, Vicomte de Meulan, 
surnommé ‘ Paganus’=‘Seigneur d’un Pagus,’” 
Also “Le Pagus Madriacus,” giving title to the 
Comte de Madrie, “un pays borné par la Mandre.” 
In 1099 the Cardinal of S. Niccolo in Carcere bore 
the name of Paganus. It became a common name 
in the famous family of Della Torre, at Milan, and 
we find Paganino Doria and Paganino Visconti. 
Again, the first master of the Templars (1118-1136) 
was Hugh Payne, or Paganus, belonging to the 
great house of the Counts of Troyes. But these 
we find ‘‘nommé de la Terre de Pains, en Cham- 
pagne (Campania).” I would therefore ask whether 
there is any serious reason for not deriving the 
name simply from Paganus in its early sense, a 
countryman; at the same time by no means 
excluding the possibility of its having been in 
certain instances adapted from the later applica- 
tion described as “ probable” by Lower (cf. Skeat, 
Etym. Dict.,’ “Paynim”). Freeman, in a review 
(‘Essays,’ fourth series, p. 179), writes, “* Why 


Yet many did so, and the name lives on in the 
shape of the surname Payne.” This is written 
a of a story and derivation given by Lambert 
in his ‘ History of the Lords of Ardres,’ and the 
paragraph concludes : ‘‘ We are thankful to know 
what men thought, truly or falsely, to have been 


the origin of a name which has often puzzled us.” 
Sr. BappgELey. 


AvrHors oF Quotations WaNTED.— 

“That man has done well who leaves this world a little 
better than he found it,” x. Y. &. 
As is the dawn unto the perfect day 
Such is the child unto the perfect man, 
Self-same, yet undeveloped. 


For merit is from man to man 
But standeth not, O Lord, to Thee. 

E, WALForRD, 
The sleep that knows no waking. 


I am aware that— 
The sleep that knows not breaking 
occurs in the ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ 

[Ie it a misquotation 7) 
Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 


Finish what I begin, 
And all I fail of win. M. B, Onan, 


Replies, 


PALFREY MONEY. 
8. xi. 407.) 


This was, no doubt, commutation money paid in 
lieu of the palfrey which in the Middle Ages was due 
to certain high personages by way of fee or service, 
By the second statute of Westminster (13 Edw. L., 
cap. xlii.) it appears that the Earl Marshal claimed 
a palfrey from earls, barons, and others holding b 
a part of a barony, when they did homage, as well 
as another palfrey when they were made knights, 
and sometimes demanded the same from others 
who were not bound to give it. On this subject 
Camden observes in his discourse on ‘‘ the anti- 
quity and office of the Earl Marshall of England”: 


“In the second statute of Westminster held 13 E, I 
when many greiuances of the marshall were complayned 
of, it was ordeyned in these words: ‘Marescalius de 
comite et barone integram baroniam tenente, de uno 
palfrido sit contentus, vel de pretio quale antiquitus 
percipere consuevit: ita quod si ad homagium, quod 
fecit, palfridum vel pretium in forma preedicta ceperit, 
ad militiam suam nibil capiat ; et si forte ad homagium 
nihil ceperit, ad militiam suam capiat, De abbatibus 
et prioribus integram baroniam tenentibus, cum homa- 
gium aut fidelitatem pro baroniis suis fecerunt, capiat 
palfridum, vel pretium, ut praedictum est. Hoc idem de 


archiepiecopis et episcopis observ est. De his 
autem qui partem baronie tenent, sive sint religiosi sive 
jis baronize 


seculares, capiat secundum portionem 
quam tenent.’*......And out of the Red booke of the 


* There are some unimportant discrepancies from 


uld any Christian man ¢all his son Paganus? 


Ruff head's ‘ Statutes at Large, 
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exchequer they certify in these words : ‘ De officio mares- 
calcie servivit Gilbertus Marescall comes de Strigul 
accipit autem de quolibet barone facto milite a rege, et 
quolibet comite eo die, palfredum cum sella,’”’ 

The option of commutation is clearly enough 
mentioned in the statute; but perhaps the palfrey 
money inquired about by Mr. Firer was a 
manorial due similar to the following, quoted by 
Blount (‘Law Dict.,’ 1691, s. v. Palfrey-silver ”’) 
from the ‘ Inquisitiones post mortem sive Escaete,’ 
23 Edw. Til, post mortem Gul. de Roos de 
Hamlake :— 

“Custumam ibidem (i. ¢, at Belvoir Castle) vocatam 
Palfrey - silver, levari debet annuatim de villis de 
Botelesford [Bottesford], Normanton, Herdeby, &c., et 
aliis hamlettis,”’ 

F, Apams. 


1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Hore Hovss (8 §. xi, 148, 214, 313, 392).— 
Having seen the three notes on this subject of 
inquiry, I think that I can throw some light upon 
it, 


In Lightcliffe, in the township of Hipperholme- 
cum-Brighouse, in the parish of Halifax, co. York, 
there iz, situated in a hole or hollow, a house called 
Hoyle House, formerly known by the name of the 
Hole House and the Hoile House, Its predecessor, 
a better class of house, was the home for hundreds 
of years of a Saxon yeoman family of the name of 
Hole, Hoyle, and Hoole, who in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries were named De la Hole, Del 
Hole, and Del Hoile—Hoile being the Yorkshire 
dialect name for Hole, and they derived their name 
from the spot where they lived. 

The following extracts from wills at York will 
show the connexion between the house and the 
family :— 

Will, dated 1591, of William Hoile, gent., of 
Slead Hall, in Brighouse. In it he appoints John 
Hole, of the Hole-house, guardian unto his second 
son, Henry, who afterwards was vicar of Gisburn, 
in Craven. And he also appoints his brothers, 
John Hoile, of Hoile-house; Henry Hoile, of 
Harthorne (Horton, in the parish of Gisburn), 
overseers of his will, 

Will, made 1592, of Richard Hole, of Light- 
cliffe, who appoints John Hole, of Hole-house, his 
brother, supervisor of his will. 

Will, made in 1604, of Gilbert Hoile, of Brig- 
roide, in Rastrick, parish of Halifax. Has a son 
Edward, whom he leaves, with his lands and goods, 
to the custody and government of Samuel Hoile, of 
the Hoile-house, and Edward Waterhouse, of 
Priestley Green, gent., &c. 

Will, proved April, 1637, of Samuel Hoole, of 
Hoyle-house. To Daniel Hoill, his son, besides 
other property, one capital messuage called Hoyle- 
house, with the land belonging, &c. 

In the seventeenth century there were Hoyles 
located in eighteen different places in the parish of 


Halifax. Their descendants are those of Sonth 
Yorkshire and Newcastle-upon-Tyne who till the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century owned an 
ancient and extensive house called Swift Place, in 
Soyland, in the said parish. 

The name of Hoile is in existence in Kent. A 
family, said to have been of Flemish origin, settled 
in Sandwich 300 years ago, descendants of whom 
were living there twenty years ago, some of whom 
owned and lived at Northbourne Court, in the 
parish of Finglesham, near Deal, till near the end 
of the last century. These may have sprung from 
the Holes of the manor of Hole in Rolvenden, 
near Ashford, in Kent, in 1340, mentioned by Mr, 
Wituiam Norman, 

I give the particulars about the family of Hoyle 
of Yorkshire because queries and replies about 
them have been inserted in former numbers of 
*‘N. & Q.’ I shall be obliged to Mr, Cuantzs 
Drory if he can tell me where the Hole House 
mentioned in the deed dated 5 Henry VIIL. is 
situated. W. D. Hoyts. 

13, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 

Let me add to the examples already collected of 
the term hole in place-names Knocker’s Hole, a 
narrow passage close to Barry Lane, in the oldest 
part of the heart of Cardiff. The name has become 
obsolete in the last half century. What would be 
its meaning? It was situate in a region of cottages 
and small gardens. 

Joun Hozsson Marraews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff, 


Srepyey (6 i. 456; 8" S. xi. 413), 
—As your valued correspondent Mr. Everarp 
Home Coreman has so kindly referred to my 
papers on the monuments and inscriptions of 
Stepney church and churchyard, may I add that 
I have a few sets still left? These I shall be glad 
to place in the hands of any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who would like to possess them. All I ask is that 
in sending name and address they will also enclose 
postage, which would cost threepence. 

I have just read of the terrible havoc wrought 
by lightning on the lovely old tower of Leigh 
Church, Essex. Having lately copied and printed 
the inscriptions in this church and churchyard also, 
I shall be glad to give any of your readers copies, 80 
far as they will go, on the same terms as before 
indicated. T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tae Home-comine or THE Remains or Lord 
Byron (8" 8. xi. 421).—In a most interesting 
note at the above reference your correspondent 
Mrs. Hitpa Gamuin incidentally mentions that 
‘* four urns of Grecian workmanship were enclosed 
with the body; these contained the heart, brains, 
&c., of the poet.” May I point out that Byron's 
heart remained in Greece, at any rate at that time, 
although its ultimate fate is apparently unknown! 
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The following ph on this interesting point 
in the first number of the Academy, 
9 October, 1869, and is reprinted in No. 1280 of 
the same journal, 14 November, 1896, under the 
heading of ‘The Academy—A Retrospect ’;— 
“Few are probably aware of the fate of the poet’s 
heart, After his death at Missolonghi, in 1824, his body 
was embalmed and sent to England, but the heart was 
begged and obtained by the Greeks, who enclosed it ina 
silver case. Four years later, after the protracted siege 
of Missolonghi, a sallying party, carrying the relic with 
them, cut a way, with great sacrifice of life, through the 
Turkish lines; but the heart was lost in the marshes.” 
Remembering that at the time this note appeared 
Mr. Murray was the proprietor of the Academy, 
and that he was the custodian of most of the poet’s 
unpublished papers, and possessed other exclusive 
Byron information, the paragraph is not likely to 
have been printed by him had it not been well 
authenticated. G. Yarrow Batpock. 


Asan appendix to the communication of Mrs. 
Gamttn let me add one or two notes which I took 
down a few years ago from the lips of the late Sir 
John Bowring. The body of Lord Byron was 
sent from the Mediterranean to Sir (then Mr.) J. 
Bowring’s care, and addressed to him. On being 
landed at the Temple, or I rather think the 
Whitehall, Stairs, the body was carried to the house 
of Sir Edward Knatchbull, M.P., in Great George 
Street, Westminster, where it lay in a sort of quasi- 
state, and was visited by many of his friends and 
admirers, until, on the refusal of the Dean of West- 
minster to allow his remains to rest in the Abbey, 
they could be conveyed in a hearse down to Huck- 
nall Torkard, near Nottingham, in the chancel of 
which church they were buried, Mr. Bowring 
himself, as one of Byron’s executors, being among 
those present. E. Wa.Forp. 

Ventnor. 


Hanwett (8" S, xi, 228, 274, 377).— 
At the last reference Mr. Eowarp H. Marsuaty 
classes Camberwell Parish Church with the above 
as a specimen of the early “Scott and Moffatty ” 
style. Is not this a great injustice to Camberwell, 
whose very beautiful charch ought not to be men- 
tioned on the same day with the wretched erection 
at Hanwell? Camberwell and South Hackney 
churches—both built by Gilbert Scott, and con- 
secrated in 1847—are the earliest two, and are 
still among the very best, examples of revived 
church architecture in London, W. R. Tare, 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


or Money §S. xi. 408).—I have 
before me vol. ii. of Hallam’s ‘Middle Ages.’ 
Pages 515 to 521 contain a great deal of informa- 
tion with regard to the purchasing power of money 
in various reigns, and many authorities are referred 
to and references given, Among them is a table 


sterling present money from 1066 to 1601. Has 
Mr. Brack seen this? I am afraid I am no 
judge of the actual value of the information when 
found. P. Watmstey. 
Putney, 8,W. 


Appvition To Nationa, Antuem S. xi. 
323, 358).—I bave a small pamphlet of eight pages, 
sewn in straw-coloured covers, bearing the following 
title :— 

‘* Songs | composed for the celebration | of | Peace, | 
at | West-Haddon, Northamptonshire, | On Friday, July 
Ist, 1814, | and printed at the request of the com- | mittee 
for managing | the Festivities| By an Inhabitant | 
Printed by J, Freeman, Sheep Street, | Northampton,” 
On pp. 3 and 4 occurs the following addition to 
the National Anthem, from the pen of this local 
versifier :— 

Loud raise the song of fame, 
Peace to the world proclaim' 
While Britons sing ; 
All hearts in concert raise, 
To heaven the song of praise 
A nation’s grateful lays, 
God save the King. 
All hail the happy sound ! 
Let every hill resound, 
And valley ring ; 
Joy to the world, again 
Peace comes to dwell with men, 
Repeat the loud amen, 

God save the King. 
Triumphant through the war} 
Shone the bright British star, 

Strike loud the string ; 

All honor to the brave, 
Who life and talent gave, 
Our country dear to save, 

God save the King. 
Commerce again shall smile, 
And plenty to our isle 

Her born shall bring ; 
What tongue shall fail to praise, 
These Beef and Pudding da: 
That set our hearts at ease 

God save the King. 

With jovial mirth and cheer, 
All friends and neighbours here 

In union sing ; 

May England's trade increase, 
for ever 
And all the world have peace 

God save the King. : 

Joun T, Pacer. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


ArcupisHor Rotrnernam §, xi. 409).— 
Apropos of this ecclesiastic, it may be remarked, 
in A.D. 1480, Thomas Scott, Archbishop of York, 
asually styled Thomas of Rotherham, then Bishop 
of Lincoln, founded a college in Rotherham for a 
provost, five priests, six choristers, and three school- 
masters, which he dedicated to the name of Holy 
Jesus. It subsisted for about a century, and the spot 


by Sir Frederick Eden, giving the value of a pound 


where it stood is still known as Jesus Gate. He 
defrayed the cost of a rich chapel, called Arch- 
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bishop Rotherham’s Chapel, in the parish church. 
It is situated at the east end of the south chancel 
aisle, and separated from the aisle itself by an 
ornately carved oak screen of fifteenth century 
workmanship, The carved bosses (of the same 
date), in the roof of this chapel, have emblems, or 
letters within circles, cut in their midst. On one 
a star, on another an open pair of compasses, on 
others, respectively, 1Hs—N—TON—H—A—CH— 
HO—B—D, in Gothic characters, of course. 


Harry Hems. 
Pair Park, Exeter, 


Psatm Tove (8" §, xi. 408).—The ‘Old Hun- 
dredth’ was introduced into England in 1562. It 
was taken from the Genevan Psalter. It was some- 
times named the ‘Savoy,’ from its use by a 
Huguenot congregation established in the Savoy, 
London, in the reign of Elizabeth. It was known 
as the ‘ Hundredth’ until the old version of the 
Psalms was superseded by Tate and =. - 


‘Memorials of the Savoy: the Palace, the 
Hospital, the Chapel,’ has the following to say 
about the tune ‘ Savoy ’:— 


“ Tt has sometimes been conjectured, and not without 
reason, that it is to this church that we owe the intro- 
duction to popular notice of the well-known old French 
tune for the 100th Psalm, which often goes by the name 
of the Savoy. Mr. W. H. Havergal, in his learned book 
on the ‘ History of the Old Hundredth Psalm Tune,’ con- 
jectures that the name refers to its supposed Savoyard 
origin; and I do not know that the above theory has 
ever been put forward in print. It is, however, so 
plausible, and tallies eo well with the facts of its history, 
that we may well allow it to be correct, until at least we 
meet with a better. True, the tune appears in Pesalters 
long before the date of the building of the French Chapel 
of the Savoy, but this name is not applied to it until 
about the period (1660) of which we are speaking, when 
the singing in chapel caused it to be filled with a large 
congregation, English as well as French.” 


Ricuarp Lawson. 
Urmston, Manchester. 


Syeezine (8 xi. 186, 314).—Instances of 
the superstitious importance attached to sneezing 
go back to the earliest times, hundreds of years 
before the Christian era. One each from Homer 
and the Bible may serve :— 

This said, about the house, in ecchoes round, 

Her Sons strange Neesings made a horrid sound; 

At whiche the Queene yet laught, and eaid : Goe call 

The stranger to me: Heardst thou not to all 

My words last vtter'd, what a Neesing brake 

From my Telemachus? From whence I make 

This sure conclusion; That the death and fate 


Of euery wooer heere is near his date. 
Chapman’s ‘ Homer-Odysses’ (1616), p. 272. 
About the same time or a little later than 
Homer lived Elisha and the Shunamite woman, 
whose dead child, we read, gave signs of returning 
life by sneezing seven times. Those who are in- | 
terested in this subject may refer to Sir T. Browne’s 


*Valgar Errors,’ 1686, p. 165, where they will 
find all that need be said. He mentions examples 
in Apuleius, Pliny, Petronius Arbiter, Aristotle, 
Hippocrates, Plutarch, St. Austin, and many 
others. Modern reprints of Sir T. Browne can be 
bought for a few shillings. 

Here are some extracts not in Sir T. Browne ; 

“Ta p. 590.] Also there came a pestylence of euyll...... 
That pestilence slewe Pellagius the Pope/ that pestylence 
was soo wode yt it slewe men in y* waye. At mete at 
playenge and in talkynge/and oft slewe men with galpynge 
& snesynge. Therof it comyth that men vse to saye whan 
they snese, God holpe the And whan he gapyth too 
make a cross tofore his mouthe,”—‘ Polycronicon,” 1527, 
f. 193 verso, col. 1. 

With thys it chaunced me to snese : 

Christe helpe, quoth a soule that ley for his fees, 

Those wordes, quoth I, thou shalt not lees : 

Then with these pardons of all degrees, 

I payed his tole and set hym eo quyght, 

That strayt to heauen he toke his flyght. 

Heywood’s ‘ Four P’s,’ (Dodsley’s ‘ Old Plays’ 

vol. i. p. 85). 

Sneezing and blowing the nose are very mucha 
matter of habit, and should be controlled. I very 
rarely do either, and yet never had fever or any other 
contagious disease. Some people seem quite proud 
to throw their whole strength into these actions; 
but such habits have very much decreased of late 
years, probably owing to the almost universal use of 
white pocket-handkerchiefs instead of the rich silk 
ones formerly used. The ostentatious and fussy way 
in which these showy silken articles were shaken 
and paraded and tossed about, while a fantasia 
was blown out of the nose, is quite laughable to 
think upon. It was always gone through when 
any considerable number of people met together, 
especially at church, at the end of the Litany, 
before the commencement of the sermon, and, at 
other intervals of the service. We have none of 
it now ; people have grown quieter, and healthier 


too, so far as my observation goes. R. R. 
Boston, Loncolnshire. 


The folk-lore of sneezing is very extensive, and 
must, I imagine, have been dealt with at times in 
*N. & Q.,’ though I am not able to trace references, 

There are interesting notes on the subject in Dr, 
Brewer's ‘Phrase and Fable.’ In Brazil it is 
always the correct thing to invoke a blessing on & 
sneezer, ‘*God preserve you many years”; and I 
have read somewhere that the custom arose through 
the death of a Pope in the act of sneezing—but it 
is earlier than any Pope. Mr. Andrew Lang says, 
“ The savage has good reason for his salutation of 
the sneezer. He thinks the sneeze expels an evil 
spirit” (‘ Custom and Myth,’ ed. 1893, p. 14). 

In Suffolk there is a sort of sneeze tariff, thus: 
1, a wish ; 2, a kiss; 3, a letter; 4, a disappoint 
ment. James Hooper. 


CaAMBRIDGESHIRE (8 S. xi. 408).—There is no 
history to rank with such books as, for instance, 
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Surtees’s ‘ Durham’; but there is a ‘ History’ pub- 

lished and (I believe) written by Gardner, of 

Peterborough, in 1850, which is very useful in its 

way. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Hotty Mrapows i. 431, 462; xi. 304, 
375, 411).—Let me refer your readers to Southey’s 
poem, ‘ The Holly Tree ’:— 

Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen, 
No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound; 

But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarm’d the pointless leaves appear. 
This is the passage mentioned, but not quoted, in 
Miss Yonge’s ‘ Heir of Redclyffe,’ ch. x.:— 

“The young leaves are sharp and prickly, because 
they have so much to defend themselves from, but as the 
tree grows older, it leaves off the spears, after it has won 
the victory.” 

Ww. C. B. 


Grammarsow=Wooptovuse (8 x. 354, 
440).—In my ‘ Folk-Medicine’ (Folk-Lore Society, 
1883), at p. 198, will be found some remarks on 
the use of ‘‘ grammar-sows ” in domestic medicine 
in Cornwall, with the following foot-note :— 

“In the Eastern Counties they are called old-sows and 
sow-bugs, and in other parts St. Anthony’s hogs. The 
Welsh have several names for this insect : gwrach-y-coed, 
tz, the withered old woman of the wood ; gwrach-y-liudw; 
gwrach-y-twed, Gwrach means a withered old woman, so 
also does grammar ; so that grammar is but an English 
equivalent of gwrach. Other Welsh names are mochyn- 
y-coed, ¢.¢., the little pig of the wood ; and tyrchyn Uwyd, 
Ay little grey hog.—W. N., Cornishman, 17 October, 


I hasten to add that I express no opinion as to the 
above derivation, so that if it is “ bold and shame- 
less” (see 8" S, x. 462) I trust no irate etymolo- 
gist will have ‘‘ several names ” for me. 
Wittiam Grorce Brack. 
12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow, 


Dotor as A Cunistian Name (8" S, xi. 388). 
—A probable explanation of this singular baptismal 
name is that the child was born on the feast of 
Our Lady of the Seven Dolours. Compare the 
common Spanish (but female) name Dolorés, and 
the Italian Addolorata. I certainly never heard 
ofa masculine form ; but if the boy’s parents were 
Catholics, this explanation would be satisfactory. 

Joun Hopson Martruews. 

Town Hall, Cardift. 


Doc Row, Mite (8 §. xi. 325, 435).— 
The appellation is of earlier date than 1708, when 
the ‘New View of London’ was published. In 
the year 1673, as we learn from Lysons (‘ Environs 
of London,’ ed. 1811, ii. 693), Philadelphia, Lady 
Wentworth (for the purpose of paying off the debt 
contracted by the Earl of Cleveland in the Civil 
War), solicited the king’s licence to build upon a 


piece of ground, then a vacant space, called West- 
Christopher Wren was employed to survey the 
ground and give his opinion as to the eligibility 
of the situation, Lysons gives a reduced copy of 
the plan annexed to the report, which, according to 
that authority, will be found in “ Pat., 26 Car, IT., 
pt. 4, No. 16.” In this plan Dog Row is shown 
as running from Mile End Road to the “ Way to 
Bethnal Green.” A licence to build was granted 


on the Surveyor-General’s report, but the actual 


construction of houses seems to have proceeded 
slowly, as Rocque’s map, seventy years afterwards, 
which gives Dog Row as running from Mile End 
Old Town to Cambridge Heath through Bethnal 
Green, shows only a few scattered houses on the 
south side of the high road from Aldgate, The 
maps in my possession show that the name must 
have been changed to Cambridge Road about the 
year 1830. Previously to that time two rows of 
houses had been built just beyond the junction 
with Red Cow Lane (the present Cleveland Street), 
the western one being known as King’s Row, and 
the eastern Queen’s Row; but even as late as 1814 
Mile End had many of the characteristics of a 
country village, and houses were scattered few and 
far between. One of the earliest buildings which 
were erected on the land that Wren surveyed was 
the beautiful Trinity Hospital, which had so 
narrow an escape from destruction last year; and 
the fact that Wren was well acquainted with the 
site seems an argument in favour of the tradition 
that it was to his genius we owe this interestin 
relic of a less utilitarian age. To Mudd an 
Maples, and the other old salts whose names are 
associated with the hospital, Dog Row and the 
tavern from which, in all probability, it derived 
its name must have been very familiar objects. 
W. F. Pripeavx. 


Kingsland, Shrewsbury, 


Mititary Banners anp Cotours (8 §, xi. 
447).—Besides Chelsea Hospital Chapel, I note 
Littleton Church, Middlesex, as full of flags. 


‘History or Pickwick’ xi. 225, 341, 
414).—It is true that the custom of “ notching,” 
as referred to by C. C. B., must have died very 
hard in village contests. What I endeavoured to 
point out was that it had become a thing of the 
past in more important matches. An engraving 
of ‘Cricket at Lord’s’ in 1822, shows the scorers 
in the foreground armed with the modern pen and 
sheet. Fortunately C. C. B. puts a question that 
can be answered without hesitation. It is certain 
that, in Town Malling at least, the custom bad 
been discontinued, The county eleven, including 
Fuller Pilch and Alfred Mynn, played many 
matches there between 1830 and 1840; and not 
only was the score sheet in use, but cards showing 
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the state of the game were ted—by one 
Windsor, according to the 
ground, Mr, W. W. Read says that important 
matches have been recorded on sheets since the 
jatter part of last century, and instances a match 
at High Wycombe in 1824 as being an exception 
to the rule, The “ Pickwick” encounter is alluded 
to as a “great match,” and it is certain that Kent, 
of all counties, would not revert to the notched 
stick in any important contest, village or otherwise. 


Grorce MarsHa tu. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


** Notching” is a word frequently used at the 
present time in the neighbourhood of Sheffield at 
cricket matches played by youths. Only the other 
day I heard a boy call out to his companion, 
asking how many notches he had got, and, as 
your correspondent says, notches were often cut 
upon a stick, Gardeners when planting choice 
bulbs use the word “ notch” when nicking a stick, 
which was called a tally, for the purpose of denoting 
the number of a certain kind of bulb planted in 
rows, I have also heard the word “ notch” used 
when putting loops on a string to denote numbers. 

Cuartes GREEN. 

20, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield, 


Tae Monmovra Resettion: Harrier Mar- 
TIvgEav (8" §, xi. 389).—There is a short serial 
story by the above at pp. 85, 113, 141, 169, 197 
of vol. vii. of Once a Week, called The Anglers of 
the Dove,’ from the character assumed by certain 

rtisans of Mary, Queen of Scots, conspiring for 

er release from the custody of the Earl and 
Countess of Shrewsbury. Tuomas J, Jeaxes. 


A well-written story, of which Monmouth’s 
rebellion supplies the motif, is ‘ Alice Lisle,’ pub- 
lished anonymously (? 1860, J. W. Parker), but, 
I should say, not written by the gifted Harriet. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


One of Miss Yonge’s smaller books, ‘ The Dan- 
vers Papers,’ is to a considerable extent founded 
on this. Is that what Nemo means? 

F. Warren, M.A. 


“ConsENSUS FACIT MATRIMONIUM” (8 §, xi, 
348).—I see this has not been answered yet, so 
would venture to submit that it is simply a 
common law maxim. At p. 22 of the sixth volume 
of Ooke is “ Consensus non concubitus facit nuptias 
vel matrimonium, et consentire non possunt ante 
annos nubiles.” So that wherever the proper 
“consent” is wanting, the formal ceremony does 
not avail to make a binding marriage. The con- 
sent may be wanting because one party is not of 
the “‘age of consent,” which in England is four- 
teen in males, and twelve in females. If a marri 
be solemnized under these ages, it is not absolutely 
void, but on attaining the age of consent the party 


so attaining may either declare the marriage void 
or agree to continue together ; in the former case 
a judicial dissolution would not be n , and 
in the latter another marriage ceremony would not 
be requisite (see Wharton’s ‘ Law Lexicon’), 

So the “consent” is wanting where one of the 
parties is “‘non compos mentis,” or is so overcome 
by fear as not to have any will at all. A case in 
which this question was involved arose out of a 
marriage at St. Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, I 
think. The reference is Cooper v. Crane, 1891, 
Probate Div. iii. p. 369. As Mr. Justice Collins 
said, it was a very hard case; but it was not 
allowed to make bad law. When the “I will” is 
once said, it is hard to prove that “‘ Barkis” was 
not “ willin’.” P. B. WaLMszey. 

Putney, 8.W. 


**Consensus non concubitus facit nuptias” 
(‘ Digest,’ 50, 17, 30) is a maxim of the civil law, 
GUALTERULUS, 


** §, x. 333, 366, 421, 518; xi, 
109, 173, 309, 370, 410).—A final word may, per 
haps, be tolerated. It was because ‘‘ rarely” is 
used predicatively in the sentence originally 
quoted that I drew attention to it, My conten 
tion was, and is, that it should be used adverbi- 
ally; I am in complete agreement with Cot, 
Pripeavx in his assertion that “it merely operates 
to qualify the verb emerge.” Its position in the 
sentence quoted from the Literary World prevents 
its modifying character from being recognized, and 
therefore “it is” should be dropped from the 
sentence or “rare” should be substituted for 
rarely.” Tuomas Barne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tue Best Guost Story in tHe Wortp (8" §, 
xi. 248, 338).—The following is that which I have 
always considered the best ghost story :— 


“Dr. Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, was a believer in apparitions, 
The following conversation of the bishop with Judge 
Powell is recorded : ‘Since I saw you,’ said the lawyer, 
*I have had ocular demonstration of the existence of 
nocturnal apparitions,” ‘Iam glad you are become s 
convert to the truth; but do you say actual ocular 
demonstration? Let me know the particulars of the 
story.” ‘My lord, I will. It was—let me see—last 
Thursday night, between the hours of eleven and 
twelve, but nearer the latter than the former, as I lay 
sleeping in my bed, I was suddenly awakened by an 
uncommon noise, and heard something coming upstairs 
and stalking directly towards my room ; the door flying 
open, I drew back my curtain, and saw a faint glim- 
mering light enter my chamber.’ ‘Of a blue colour, no 
doubt.’ ‘The light was of a pale blue, my lord, and 
followed by a tall meagre personage, his locke hoary 
with age, and clothed in a long loose gown, a leathern 
girdle was about bis loins, his beard thick and grizzly,a 
large fur cap on his head, and a long staff in his band. 
Struck with astonishment, I remained for some time 
motionless and silent; the figure advanced, staring me 
full in the face. I then said,“ Whence and what art 
thou?’ ‘What was the answer—tell me—what was 
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the answer?’ ‘The the answer I re- 
ceived : “I am watchman of the night, an’t please your 
honour, and made bold to come upstairs to inform the 
family of their street door being open, and that if it 
was not soon shut they would probably be robbed before 
morning.” ’"'—Penny Magazine, 14 April, 1832, No. 3, 


vol. i. p. 24. 
Tuomas J, JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


‘Toe A BO’ (85. xi. 405).—It will interest, 
at least, Mn. Tomas to know that his suggestion 
has long been anticipated in a railway guide issued 
in Manchester, and with this addition—the time 
of early closing. If Mr. Tuomas cares to see how 
the editor of the Manchester and Salford Railway 
Guide carries out this extra information I will send 

im a copy of the guide. Ricuarp 

Urmston, Manchester. 


The suggestion is made that railway guides 
should indicate the market day and the weekly 
half-holiday of every town. ‘ Bradshaw’s Guide’ 
gives the market-days in the “ Index to Stations,” 
and, if I am not mistaken, it has done so for years 
past. Eryest B, Savace. 

St. Thomas's, Douglas, 


Coat or Arms (8 §S. xi. 147).—Per chief or 
and azure, over all a lion rampant ermine, is borne 
by the family of Goldwell, Godington, co. Kent. 
The same arms, with the lion rampant argent 
gutté de poix, belong to James Goldwell (son of 
William, of Great Chart, Kent), Bishop of Norwich, 
1472-99. Also the same, with the lion rampant 
argent billetée sable, to James Goldwell, Rector of 
Cheriton, Kent, and Bishop of St. Asaph, 1556-8. 
I cannot find the name of the bearer of the 
impaled arms. It seems doubtful whether the six 
flower-heads or columbines are the correct charges. 

Joun Rabcuirrs. 


“ Harry-carry ” (8 xi. 427).—Palmer, in 
his ‘Perlustration of Great Yarmouth,’ says that 
the Yarmouth cart for the conveyance of goods 
first came into use in the reign of Henry VIL., and 
was therefore called harry-carry. It was also 
called a troll cart or trolly. In a note he says that 
4 writer in 1776 
“describes the wheels as being two feet nine inches high 
and mostly made of one solid piece of poplar or ash, five 
inches thick without tire; but that these solid wheels 
Were not so much used as they previously had been, The 
arle-tree was a cylindrical piece of , twelve inches 
thick, having an iron pin driven through the entire 


In 1599 no shod cart or cart with iron-bound 
wheels was allowed to go over the gutters, for fear 
of damage. The cartage for herrings from the 
beach at that time was one penny per swill by day, 
and three-halfpence by night. A swill was a 
basket containing about 500 herrings. 

Nall, in his ‘Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft,’ 
says that the Yarmouth trolly carts first appear in 


an ordinance of Henry VIII., whence they are 
called harry-carry. In his ‘Glossary’ he gives 
the name as hurry carriers or harry carriers; and 
gives a quotation from Nashe’s ‘ Lenten Stuffe’:— 

“‘The sun was so in his mumps upon it, that it was 
almost noon before he could go to cart that day, and then 
with go ill a will he went, that he had thought to have 
toppled his burning car, or Hurry-Curry, into the sea (as 
Phaeton did), to scorch it and dry it up.” 

In the next sentence he seems to derive the word 
from Sw. and Danish hurtig, rapid, fleet. ; O.H.G. 
hurse, quick ; huri, a cry to urge on horses. The 
term harry-carry is obsolete in Yarmouth now. 
W. E. Layton, F.S.A. 

Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 

I do not know why harry-carry and hurry-carry 
are omitted sub voce from Mr. Rye’s ‘Glossary of 
Words used in East Anglia,’ published for the 
English Dialect Society in 1895, but there is a 
long note on these words in Nall’s ‘ Etymological 
and Comparative Glossary of the Dialect and Pro- 
vincialisms of East Anglia’ (1866), appended to 
his ‘Handbook to Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft,’ 
Nall quotes a passage from Nashe’s ‘ Lenten Staffe,’ 
wherein the sun is ‘thought to have toppled his 
burning car, or Hurry-Curry, into the sea.” The 
term, adds Nall, ‘‘is now obsolete in Yarmouth, 
but might with great propriety be rebestowed upon 
its rapid, rattling fish conveyances.” The Yarmouth 
trolls or trolly carts are well described at page 40 
ot Nall’s work, and in a note it is stated that 
these carts “first appear in an ordinance of 
8 Henry VIII., where they are described as those 
lately devised carts called Harry Carriers.” Mr. 
Rye’s ‘Glossary’ has :— 

“Carrie.—The long narrow Yarmouth cart, adapted 
to go up the rows (Johnson). They are said to have been 
invented in the reign of Henry VIII, and called Harr 
carriers. But for years they have been called Trollies.’ 

Perhaps some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can quote that 
part of the Act 8 Henry VIII. describing harry 
carriers, The carts have been frequently figured 
in local works referring to Yarmouth. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Beps 1x THE Hatt xi. 346).—In ‘ The 
Homes of Other Days,’ by Thomas Wright, F.S.A., 
London, 1871, frequent mention is made of the 
hall being occupied as a bedchamber by the 
domestics and strangers of low degree. See 
pp. 12-15, 16, 125, 160, 269. 

Everarp Home Coteman. 


71, Brecknock Road, 
The custom is alluded to in Wright’s ‘ Domestic 


Manners and Sentiments,’ p. 256. 
EpwarbD M.A. 


Hastings. 
‘THREE ACRES AND A cow” (8 S, xi. 365, 


432).—I was under the impression that Mr. Jesse 
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Collings got this phrase from Mr, John Stuart 
Mill's ‘ Principles of Political Economy,’ book ii. 
chap. vi. sect. v., and chiefly in combating the 
English prejudice against cultivation of peasant 
properties, from a quotation, made from a treatise 
on Flemish husbandry, as follows :— 

“When the land is cultivated entirely by the spade, 
and no horses are kept, a cow is kept for every three 
acres of land, and entirely fed on artificial grasses or 
roots. This mode of cultivation is principally adopted 
in the Waes district, where properties are very small.” 


A. Froop. 


Jostau Nisper (8 xi, 408).—My nephew, 
Mr. E. ©. Malan, an unwearied genealogist, who 
has lately visited Stratford-sub-Castle, informs me 
that the church contains a tablet to the memory of 
a man named Webb, of “ Stratford and the Island 
of Nevis”; also that Josiah Nisbet had a brother 
whose Christian name was James Webb (my great- 
uncles, but I never until now heard of the latter). 
Putting the two facts together, we may surmise 
that there was some connexion between the Nisbets 
and the Webbs in Nevis, and that this may have 
been the cause of Josiah Nisbet being taken in bis 
last sad illness to Salisbury or Stratford. The 
family of Webbs, of Salisbury, are said to have 
owned property in Stratford-sub-Castle. 

C. B. Mount. 


Carnation (8 S. xi. 307, 391).—It may be 
observed that, in addition to mentioning the flower, 
Shakspeare uses this word to denote a colour :— 

-_ They eay he cried out of sack, 

ostess, Ay, that a’ did. 

Bard, And of women. 

Host. Nay, that a’ did not. 

Boy. Yes, that a’ did: and said they were devils 
incarnate. 

Host, A’ could never abide carnation : ’twas a colour 
he never liked,—* King Henry V.,’ LI, iii. 

A somewhat gruesome form of word-play. It 
may be hoped that Fualstaff’s inordinate love of 
sack—a white as distinct from a red wine—may 
have been the lamentable result of his antipathy 
to “carnation,” even in liquor. 

Georce MarsHatt. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


“Bos” =an Insect (8 S, xi, 229, 313).—Is 
not your querist at the first reference too hasty in 
assuming that bob used as above is a proper noun ? 
The ‘N. E. D.’ is more cautious, and regards the 
word as “of unknown origin.” There are quota- 
tions for the word, used as equivalent to “the grub 
or larva of a beetle used as bait for a fish,” or a 
beetle, ranging from 1589 to 1792. The word is 
regarded as obsolete or dialectal. Black-bob is 
used in Dorsetshire for the cockroach (Blatta 
orientalis). Tent-bob, a very small spider, is given 
in Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary,’ with a reference to 
Aubrey’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ ed. 1721, p. 145. 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


“Skates”: “ Scatcues” (8 8, xi. 305, 376), 
—In chapter xii. of the Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould’s 
‘Cheap Jack Zita,’ one of the fenianders he go 
well describes mentions ‘‘ sketches, what some 
people call stilts.” ‘Cheap Jack Zita’ contains 
such a body of fenland folk-lore as it would be 
difficult to find in any other single volume, and 
the descriptions of old customs, only recently 
become extinct, among the “Cambridgeshire 
Camels” are most vivid and interesting. 


James Hoopzr, 
Norwich, 


Tue Queren’s Heap vupsipE pown (8" §, xi, 
424).—Some years ago, when Ireland was not s0 
free from political excitement as she is now, certain 
of our Nationalist friends, of the more extreme 
type, suggested that all true patriots should make 
a point of affixing stamps to their letters with the 
Queen’s head upside down, as a visible protest 
against Saxon rule. But I fancy this suggestion 
did not go further than in letters to sundry Nation- 
alist newspapers. GroRcE Anous, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


I can bear testimony to the remarks your corre. 
sponodent makes on this subject, and well remember 
the seriousness with which an old c'erk warned 
me, when, fresh from school thirty y. ars back, I 
had, with a lad’s indifference, stuck a stamp on & 
letter wrong side up, that I was liable to be fined 
201. for the “ offence.” The old fellow’s dictum has 
stuck with me, and I in turn (minus the penalty) 
instruct that all stamps shall be placed in their 
right position, RL 


**Retorns” (8 §S, xi. 424).—Here are some 
more examples of the use of this word. The returns 
or profits from a business or undertaking ; returns, 
a mild, pale tobacco; election, census, official, 
statistical, and agricultural returns; in military 
engineering, the retarns or windings of a trench, 
also of a passage leading to a mine ; in architecture, 
parts which recede from the front of a straight 
work, also continuations in opposite directions of 
mouldings and the like (Gwilt, ed. by Papworth); 
in mining, ascending air which has traversed the 
workings of a coal-pit. Most of these instances 
are to be found in Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial Dictionary, 
1882. E. G. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Joun Greentear Wuirtier xi. 28, 91, 
213, 315, 430).—Transatlantic readers will be 
glad to know that on 6 June, 1654, a major in the 
service of the Commonwealth, who signed his 
name “Jo, Grenlefe,” wrote a letter from 
Kingston-upon-Hall to the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty at Whitehall, and sealed it with his 
heraldic seal, a chevron bet ween three leaves ; crest, 
a bird holding a similar leaf in its beak. On 
7 September, 1654, the Mayor and Aldermen of 
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wens lent to Major “ Greeneliefe” 
money for the payment of soldiers, W. OC. B. 


Perer oF Cotecnurcn (8 §, x. 397; xi. 12). 
—In an unsigned article on ‘London Bridge,’ 
contributed to Brayley’s ‘Graphic and Historical 
Illustrator,’ the following statement is made con- 
cerning the remains of Peter :— 

“During the progress of the demolition, the moulder- 
ing bones of Peter of Cole-church were dug up from 
under the floor of the Chapel Pier, but that atten- 
tion was not paid to their preservation which a due 
respect for the memory of the venerable architect 
demanded, The late Mr. William Knight, the principal 
acting engineer of the new bridge, told the writer of 
this article that the bones in question were not pre- 
served, but thrown into the barge, alongside the pier, 
which received the rubbish.” 

With regard to the second query, the same 
writer, quoting Stow, says :— 

“This church (St. Mary Cole-church in the Poultry], 
which was a small fabric, named of one Cole, that builded 
it upon a vault above ground, so that men are forced to 
ascend up thereunto by certain steps, was destroyed in 
the great fire of 1666.” 

Ricwarp Lawson. 

Urmston, Manchester, 


Noyconrormist Ministers (8 §. xi. 408).— 
Mr. Tomutysow should, if possible, refer to the 
bundles of Quarter Sessions Files for his county, 
which ought to be in the custody of the Clerk of 
the Peace. Among them he would probably find 
a more or less complete series of Justices’ Licences 
to open meeting-houses for public worship, to- 
gether with the paper petition to that effect signed 
by the minister and the leaders of his congrega- 
tion. Some of these would most likely be found 
also with the Gaol Files at the Record Office. 

Joun Hosson Marruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Miss Farrprotaer §. xi, 267, 335, 390), 
—My grandmother was a Sarah Ebsworth, born, 
I believe, at Stonehouse or Stroud, in Gloucester- 
shire, in 1784, and I have always heard my father 
say that Miss Fairbrother was her niece. Her 
parents came to London, and I fancy that her 
father was an H. Ebsworth who was living at 
New Buildings, George Yard, Snow Hill, from 
1806 to 1809. My grandfather was living close 
by at the same time in New Buildings, Fox and 
Knot Yard, Snow Hill. A. F. H. 


Miss Fairbrother was certainly at the Lyceum 
Theatre during the Keeley management. When 
I was a boy I saw her there in the burlesque of 
‘Valentine and Orson.’ Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, 


Mr, Alfred Wigan, and Mr. Samuel Emery also 
played in the piece. Miss Fairbrother personated 
& princess, who disguised herself as a knight, and, 
when so disguised, she was addressed by Valentine 


quite certain that she was the actress who played 
the part. E. Yarpey. 


Rote Tae Roost (8" §, x. 295, 365, 423, 503 ; 
xi, 273, 358).—The remarks of D. M. R. at the 
last reference induced me to make further inquiries 
with reference to the remarkable title of the book 
which I quoted some time since, with the result 
that I find the whole thing (the title, that is) was 
really a joke. This I have learned from its per- 
petrator. D. M. R.’s translation is very near the 
mark ; but the whole thing is so vulgar that I 
refrain from quoting. While I must congratulate 
D. M. R. on his powers of discernment, which were 
materially increased from his knowledge of Welsh, 
I exceedingly regret my lack of similar powers, 
Bat then I do not claim acquaintance with the 
Welsh language. Its attractions (?) have always 
been far too many for me. The derivation of 
‘*Rule the roost” which was quoted by me was, 
I understand, from a genuine source ; but whence, 
I am unable to say. C. P. Hate. 


It is noteworthy that, while in 1555 Master 
Steven Gardener is referred to as the master-cook 
who “ruled the roste,” first in Wolsey’s house 
then in the house of Henry VIII., Skelton, who 
died in 1529, had already said of Wolsey him- 
self— 

He ruleth all the roste 
With bragging and with boste, 
* Why Come ye not to Court?’ 
In Prior’s ‘Turtle and Sparrow,’ the latter says :— 
I never strove to rule the roast, 
She ne’er refus'd to pledge my toast, 
James Hooper. 


Norwich. 


Cutnese Forx-tore (8 xi. 165, 235, 277). 
The following remarks from ‘ Dictionariam Ras- 
ticum, Urbanicum et Botanicum,’ 1726, vol. i., 
article “ Cat,” may be added with reference to the 
varying appearance of a cat’s eyes during the 

ay 

“For its eyes Authors say, that they shine in the 
Night, and see better at the Full, and more dimly at the 
Change of the Moon; also that her Eyes vary with the 
Sun, the Apple of it being long at Sun-rising, round 
towards Noon, and not to be seen at all at Night, but the 
whole Eye shining in the dark; which appearances are 
certainly true, but whether they answer to’ the times of 
the Day, has not yet been observ'd.” 

C. Birgseck Terry. 


Hewrt Wappineton S. xi. 428, 458).— 
William Waddington, born at Walkeringham, 
Notts, in 1751, and residing at Chatham Place, 
London, married in 1788 the only child of Henry 
Sykes, of the Crescent, Blackfriars, London. 
Sykes was a descendant of the Pendrells of Wor- 
cestershire. Sykes and Waddington established 
cotton factories in France in 1792; the Revolution 


as “* My fair brother.” This little joke makes me 


put an end to these, but in 1819-21 Waddington 
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received 302,000 francs com 
four sons, all born in or near London, and all even- 
tually naturalized in France—Thomas, William 
Pendrell, Frederick, and Alfred. Thomas married 
Janet. Mackintosh Chisholm, who died in 1891, 
and had two sons, William Henry, the numismatist 
and statesman, and Richard, now a member of 
the Senate. J. G. 


nsation. He had 


Rep, Waite, Brive (8S. x. 294; xi. 296, 376). 
—In replying on the academic question of the 
meaning of these words in a song, which purposely 
I quoted only to the extent required, I had no 
intention of criticizing its spirit. I like no more 
than Nemo the music-hall Chauvinism which is 
said to bring the whisky-and-water into the eyes 
of tipsy’ clerks, and which elicits loud cries of 
“ Shame !” from those whose efforts for a cause of 
the merits of which they may be — = 
begin and end with this ejaculation. There was 
a song called ‘The Englishman,’ written about 
fifty years _ ie air of which, as well as that of 
*The Red, White, and Blue,’ I heard at Monte 
Carlo no later than last April), which always struck 
me as being objectionably obtrusive. It made one 
think of that happy time, in the spring of 1763, 
when, as Gibbon informs us, a ray of national 
glory illumined each individual, and every English- 
man was supposed to be born a patriot or a philo- 
sopher. But in the song of the sailor or the soldier 
some self-assertion is necessary and some exaggera- 
tion pardonable. When Hercules and Alexander 
were compared with the British Grenadier it was 
not to the detriment of the latter. When our 
ships were built of heart of oak our men boasted 
to be of correspondingly sterling material. And 
I do not think they were the worse or the less 
modest in consequence, KILLIGREW. 


Couytess Bruce (8* S. xi. 409).—I take it for 
granted that the particular Countess Bruce in- 
quired for is she who was dame d'honneur to 
Catherine II. of Russia, and stood high in her 
confidence and favour. She was the sister of a 
field-marshal, whose name I have seen only in the 
Frenchified form Rowmantsof, and was the wife 
of Count James Alexandrovitch Bruce, Governor- 
General of Moscow, and son of a distant relative 
and immediate successor to the title of Count 
James Daniel Bruce, the most celebrated of all 
the Russian Bruces. I believe that further in- 
formation may be obtained from J. H. Castéra’s 
*‘Geheime Lebens- und Regierungsgeschichte 
Katharinens der Zweiten,’ 1798, 3 vols. in 8vo. 
It is in the British Maseum Library. 


G. Davies. 
Isleworth. 


Porer’s Vitta, Twickennam (8" xi, 325).— 
think that circa 1857 I used to be told that the 


“villa” had been on the land (the right) side of ‘Tr 
the road to Teddington ; and that the grotto had April, 
formed a subway under the road. I know that is, in 


such an arrangement does, or did, exist in the case 
of Garrick’s Villa at Hampton, for, on the occasion 
of an auction-sale there, circa 1867, I went thro 
it on to the lawn by the river and into 
** Temple,” then used as a billiard-room. 

Tuomas J. Jeaxes, 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep (8" §, xi, 
269).— 

In ‘Twilight Hours,’ by Sarah Williams (Sadie), 
Strachan, 1868, pp. 123-5, may be found the interesting 
poem for which C, C. inquires, though the verse is not 
correctly i. The m is entitied ‘Is it s0, 0 
Christ in Heaven?’ which is the opening line of each of 
the five verses. The volume was published after her 
decease, and contains a memoir by the late Dean 
Plumptre, Wa ter Crovon, 

[A copy of the poem was enclosed by our correspond- 
ent, which shall be forwarded to C, C. on receipt of 
a stamped and addressed envelope. | 


(8 S, xi. 429.) 
The couplet— 
The partridge may the falcon mock 
If that slight palfrey stand the shock— 
is from the ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ describing the charge of 
De Bonne on the Bruce, not mounted on his war horse, 
but “ reining a palfrey low and light.” J. BR. M. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

English Minstrelsie. By 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. Vol 

VII, (Edinburgh, Jack.) 
Tue penultimate part of Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘ National 
Monument of English Song’ is graced with an excellent 
— of the compiler and an introductory essay on 

nglish folk-music, By what Mr. Baring-Gould calls “a 
curious fatality,” English folk-music has been allowed 
to pass away, some of the airs having been appropriated 
by the Scotch, others by the Irish. Those men, even, 
who, with Paul Bedford, Hudson, and Sam Cowell, took pr 
up folk-aire, only vulgarized them “ by setting to them G 
words of low buffoonery.” With the songs sung at 
harvest festivals and the like we have no personal 
familiarity, Such folk-songs as in our youth we heard 
needed no imparted el t of gr Mr. Baring: 
Gould has been fortunate as well as assiduous, and has 
succeeded in saving from total loss a considerable 
quantity of folk-music, Northumberland, Yorkshire, 
Sussex, Devon, and Cornwall have been explored for 
traditional melodies. Other counties have been negiected, 
and it is now, it is to be feared, too late for any effective 
efforts at recovery. The introduction, in which what 
has been done is described, is illustrated with pictures 
of places and of what may be miscalled “the spinsters 
and the knitters in the sun,” whence the information 
has been derived. A portrait of William Shield is given 
in the notes. Among the songs now reprinted are 
Shakspeare’s “ As it fell upon a day,’ music by Bishop; 
Gay’s “How happy could I be with either”; « Molly 
Lepell,’ by Lord Chesterfield and Mr. Pulteney ; “ Will 
you hear a Spanish lady?” “It was a lover and his 
lass”; ‘Richard of Taunton Dean’; and many others 
of equal interest. Lovers of old music may be com 
gratulated that the book so enthusiastically undertaken 
by Mr. Baring-Gould is now on the verge of completion. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘Tue Porrry or Sport,’ in the Quarterly Review for 


April, is an interesting paper which suggests much, and 
js, indeed, it may be,in some respects more valuable 
than the volume of which it isa review. How strange 
it is, when we take into account that we are more given 
to athletic sports than any other race, that there is 
go little verse of even second-class character which is 
devoted to the delights of the field! It may be said with 
some truth that most of our poets have not been sports- 
men; there are, however, several exceptions to this 
generalization which will occur to every one. The cause 
ies far deeper down in our nature we feel assured. 
Field-sports, though always attractive to the healtby in 
mind and body, lie, it may be suggested, too near the 
surface to become the subject of high-class poetry. They 
do not touch the deeper roots of our nature, as do war, 
love, and the family affections among every race of man- 
kind. The article on Lamennais cannot fail to interest 
those who have studied the religious movements of the 
century now near its end. Lamennais was a child of 
the French Revolution ; his opinions—or perhaps we 
should rather eay, his passionate spiritual yearnings— 
varied from time to time, and not unfrequently were, as 
it seemed to his friends, the direct contradictories of 
what they had been but a little time before; but this is 
amere surface-view, which cannot be safely used as an 
interpretation of such a character as his—a character, 
asit seems to us, essentially simple when it is remem- 
bered that he was a son of Brittany, and inherited from 
a long line of ancestors, said to be of unmixed descent, 
all the fervour and mysticism of the Celtic nature, 
which in his case had been welded by ages of battle 
with the elements into a temper as unyielding as steel 
and as elastic as the blade of a rapier. The contro- 
versies in which the turbulent career of Lamennais was 
spent have not in themselves much interest for any one 
now, but the power, beauty, and pathos of his writings 
will never cease to have a charm for those whose 
interests are not fined to limited aspects of the 
eternal struggle of the human heart for the reign of 
justice on earth, ‘The Psalms in History’ is one of the 
most poetical papers which we have met with for some 
time past, It is in no sort critical, We donot inany way 
despise criticism ; it has, we hold, still a great function 
to perform before the full value of the Psalms becomes 
clear to us. But there is ancther view of equal import- 
ance with that which is purely scientific. The authorship 
of the various Psalms is one thing, their effect on the 
Christian world quite another. The writer has traced 
through history their power over the human mind, 
which has been vast almost beyond comprebension. 
Much that he says will be as new to the reader as it has 
been to ourselves, but on the other hand we cannot 
doubt that had not the writer's space been limited many 
another instance could have been given of the power of 
Hebrew poetry over Western thought. We have been 
uch pleased by the article on ‘The Human Mind and 
Animal Intelligence.’ It treats of a difficult subject, 
whereon many persons nowadays feel justified in writing 
and speaking with but little preliminary of accurate 
thought, The paper is, however, far too short ; surely 
further space could have been made by holding back one 
or two things of much emaller value, The late Prof. 
Jowett is, as a matter of couree, treated of. The writer 
is warmly sympathetic. We are in agreement with 
nearly everything he has said, but he should really 
have avoided the comparison between Jowett and Dr. 
Johnson. 


Very many of the June reviews and magazines deal 
with Dr. Mahan’s ‘ Life of Nelson, the Embodiment of 


In the Nineteenth 


Century the notice is by Col. Sir George Sydenham 
Clarke, K.C.M.G. In this, as in other cases, the merited 
applause is warmly accorded. “It is a picture,” ea 
Sir George, ‘‘ drawn in firm lines by a master hand, in 
which the significance of the events chronicled stands 
out in true proportion, Nelson’s place in history, his 
mission as the great opponent of the spirit of aggression 
of which the French Revolution was the inspiring force 
and Napoleon the mighty instrument, his fant ttenph— 
are all traced with infinite skill and inexorable analysis,” 
Mr. William Huggins deals with ‘ The New Astronomy,’ 
showing the experiments by which he found that the 
nebulz which the telescopes reveal are ‘‘ the early stages 
of long processions of cosmical events, which correspond 
broadly to those — by the nebular hypothesis in 
one or otber of its forms.” ‘Roses of Jericho,’ by Mr, 
Rowland E. Prothero, depicts life in provincial France— 
that France that many of us have learned to prize far 
above the great centres of population, Paris itself not 
excluded, The description is well—even brilliantly— 
written, and supplies some delightful pictures of French 
manners and modes of thought. A touching article is 
that—posthumous, of course—of Mr, J. Theodore Bent on 
‘ The Island of Socotra.’ The proofs of this the writer was 
never able to see. Mrs. J. R. Green writes on ‘Woman's 
Place in the World of Letters,’ and dwells upon 
woman’s comparative aloofness from theological, meta- 
physical, and political speculation, and her “ detachment 
from the whole classic world.” The Comte de Calonne 
has an interesting paper on ‘Chantilly and the Duc 
d’Aumale,’—To the New Mr. C. F. Keary sends a highly 
appreciative account of Paul Verlaine. “ A satyr, if you 
will,” is Verlaine, according to Mr. Keary ; “ the pointed 
ears at least and the beard are there, But the attitude 
in which, through his verse, you see him oftenest is 
really that of the Listening Faun, who hears an echo 
somewhere or has by accident struck bis foot against the 
plectrum.” He doubts, too, in spite of the often 
repeated parallel between Villon and Verlaine, whether 
there is much resemblance in character between the 
modern poet, “ essentially childish and gentle, indolent, 
passionate, and the superb ruffian” of the ‘ Repues 
franches.” The editors of the “Centenary Burns,” 
Messrs, W. E. Henley and T. F. Henderson, ‘deal rather 
scathingly with what they call ‘The Cult of Mary Camp- 
bell.’ ‘Jus Prime Noctis,’ by Mr. Neil Munro, gives 
some remarkable pictures of ancient Scottish life, No 
very great mystery is hidden behind Mr. P. Anderson 
Graham's ‘ A Secret of the Reign.’ The chief conclusion 
to be drawn is that the best Englishmen are the outcome of 
periods of war, a theory that is open to be assailed as well 
as defended. A coloured portrait of the Queen, by Mr. 
W. N, P. Nicholson, is also supplied. —‘ Queen Victoria's 
Coronation Roll, which appears in the Century, is one 
of the most interesting papers that have been published 
concerning the forthcoming anniversary, It is accom- 
nee by admirably executed portraits of the Princess 
Victoria at the age of four, of the Queen in 1838, 1440, 
and 1896, and by several facsimiles of portions of the 
Roll. An account follows of St. Gaudens, an American 
sculptor, born in Dublin, of whom Englishmen are likely 
to hear much, Reproductions of his work convey a very 
high idea of his originality and power. ‘Heroism in 
the Lighthouse Service’ is an excellent contribution, 
spiritedly illustrated. Mrs. Fletcher's ‘Home Life 
among the Indians’ supplies curious information as to 
the rules of propriety observed in the case of Indian 
women. ‘Campaigning with Grant’ is well continued, 
and has a clever illustration.—' Undergraduate Life at 
Princeton’ gives, in Scribner’s, a roseate view of the 
surroundings of the students. The designs are excellent. 
Even more remarkable are those illustrating the magni- 


the Sea Power of Great Britain.’ 
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ficent ‘ New Library of Congress.’ ‘ The Boat’ is 
one of the most stimulating and exciting things we have 
read in modern magazine literature. ‘ London as seen 
by C. D. Gibson’ is not quite so satisfactory in the latest 
instalment, which deals with London salons, as it was 
in some previous portions. We fail to recognize the life 
depicted. ‘ Ralegh in Guiana,’ by Barrett Wendell, is 
in dramatic shape.—The Pali Mall reproduces Greuze’s 
lovely ‘Head of a Girl.’ A capital account of Lyme, 
with views by the author, is sent by Lady Newton. It is 
to be hoped that this series of papers on the great houses 
of England will be reproduced in a separate form. 
Parts VI., VII., and VIII. of ‘ The Story of 1812’ com- 
lete this highly dramatic record of Napoleon’s retreat 
| Russia, which bas profound interest for soldiers, 
and may be read by all students of history. ‘Hyde Park 
in Days gone by’ reproduces from the Crace Collection 
and other sources many old and quaint pictures of the 
spot.—In Temple Bar, ‘The Girlhood of « Polish Prin- 
cess’ reveals to most of us a very charming personality, 
whose letters may be read with much pleasure. Mrs. 
Kemp's ‘Plea for the Study of Sonnets’ we do not 
quite understand, She has much to say that may be 
read concerning sonnets; but is there any lover of 
try that neglects them? The gratifying etory of ‘ The 

ew South Wales Contingent’ is well told. ‘Our Men 
of Letters and our Empire’ is a short paper on a great 
subject. ‘A Village Discussion Forum’ may be com- 
mended,—* Pages from a Private Diary,’ in the Cornhal/, 
are always entertaining, but do not improve or quite 
keep up to the original form, Lady Jane Ellice, one 
of the surviving bridesmaids to the Queen, contributes 
a few interesting ‘Memories of the Queen’s Childhood 
and Marriage,’ In ‘ Duels of all Nations’ is a whimsical 
misquotation from Tennyson's ‘Maud.’ The writer says, 
“The late Lord Tennyson spoke of duelling as the 
Christless code ‘that must have blow for blow’”! The 
italics are ours. ‘The Battle of Sluis,’ ‘ The Battle of 
Spinges,’ and ‘Freemasonry and the Roman Church’ 
may all be commended.—In Macmillan’s, Prof. Tyrrell, 
reviewing the ‘Landscape in Poetry’ of Mr. Francis T. 
Palgrave, expresses his own views on the subject, and 
ints out that many of the passages cited have little 
ring on the question how Nature was regarded by 
early writers, very emall volume would, indeed, 
suffice to contain all the instances existing in early 
poetry of inspiration derived from the beauty of lund- 
scape. Mr. John R, Dasent, beet known as editor of 
the ‘ Acts of the Privy Council,’ gives a graphic account 
of ‘In and about the West Indies.’ Mr. David Hannay 
reviews Capt. Mahan’s ‘Life of Nelson.’ There are 
ra also on ‘Americans at Play’ and ‘On the 

Abuse of Dialect.’—With its pretty coloured frontispiece, 
representing punting, the English Illustrated looks very 
gay without. Mr. Clark continues his spirited and ad- | 
mirably illustrated pictures from the life of Nelson, 
dealing now with the Baltic. A good account follows of 
‘Ben Nevis Observatory,’ and is itself succeeded by 
‘Canada’s Premier,’ Mr. Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. Gen- 
nadius has a short contribution on ‘Byron and the 
Greeks,’ reproducing the statue of Byron in Athens, and 
Mr. William Simpson depicts with pen and pencil 
‘Within Sebastopol during the ——— Clive Phil- 
-Wolley gives, in Longman’s, a pleasing account in 

be U. E. Loyalist. Mr. Basil Williams depicts 
a recent ‘Attack on a Telegraph Station in Persia,’ and 
Miss Gabrielle Festing supplies * The Love Letters of a 
Lady of Quality,’ a serics of delightful letters from 
Elizabeth Jemima, Lady Erroll, to John Hookham 
Frere.—The Fortnightly, which this month reaches us 
very late, has an essay by M. Filon, to be continued, on 
The Modern French Drama,’ which is much wortbier | 


of consideration than are the views he has elsewhere 
expressed upon English plays. Mr. Hamilton Ajdé 
undertakes a defence of ‘Corsican Bandits,’ Judge 
O'Connor Morris deals with Capt. Mahan’s ‘ Nelson,’ 
Writing brightly upon ‘Literature in the Victorian 
Era,’ Mr, H. D, Traill has much to say that is worth 
attentive study, He treats our modern would-be or self. 
proclaimed poets with an indifference that is likely to 
wound their vanity. Mr. Josep: Rock writes of ‘ The 
New Era in Hyderabad,’ Mr. H. H. Statham censures in 
the main ‘The Paris Salone,’ and Mr. Charles Williams 
depicts ‘The Thessalian War of 1897.’— Chapman's 
Magazine has, as usual, a pleasant variety of contri- 
butions of the lightest kind. 


Messrs, CassELt & Co. issue the second part of The 
Queen's Empire, showing the means of progression by 
land and sea used by the Queen's subjects in various 
parts of the empire, from « jinrikeha in Natal to the 
Campania departing from Liverpool, or a third-class 
dining-car on the Great Northern, and including even 
a dog-sleigh in the’ Hudson Bay territory.—Cassell’s 
Gazetteer, Part XLV., ends at Renvyle House, and has 
illustrations of Princetown, Queenborough, Raglan Castle, 
the Reculvere, and other spots of interest. 


A spEcIAL double number of the Daily Graphic gives 
a long aud profusely illustrated history of the Queen's 
reign, and fins on the cover a fine portrait from life 
drawn by the late George H. Thomas. 


SUCCESSIVE numbers of the Photogram which are sent 
us give gratifying proof of the advance in photographic 
art, 

Tue June number of the Journal of the Ex-Libris 
Society contains, under ‘ Modern Book-Plate Designers,’ 
an account by the editor of Mr, Samuel Hollyer, some 
characteristic designs by whom are reproduced. Mr, 
Charles Dexter Allen resumes his ‘American Notes,’ 
Mr. R. C. Lichtenstein gives a list of Americans owning 
book-plates who were educated for the law at one or 
other of the Inns of Court. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as # guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 


| to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


A. D. T. Phantasm").—The letter you mention 
appeared, under the title of ‘An Antiquary’s Ghost 
Story,’ in the Atheneum for 10 Jan., 1880, p. 54, It 
bears the signature of the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

J. M. G. (“ Who steals the common from the on 
—Authorship unknown, For different versions see 7% 
vi. 469; vii. 98; 8 8, x, 273. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisemente and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com: 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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12, "97, 
JUNE, 1897. 
on Aidé 
J . 
ua EHOLD WORD 
ictorian 
elf. Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 
likely to 
f ‘Th 
nares WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 
illiams 
spans ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
ta THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
vari > 
to the CONTENTS. 
ird-cl 
SERIAL STORY: 
Cassell’s 
dh THE HEPSWORTH MILLIONS, 
CHRISTIAN LYS, 
Queen's Author of ‘Market Sefton,’ ‘The Dunthorpes of Westleigh,’ ‘ Suspicion,’ 
om life ‘The Vengeance of Geoffry Lane,’ &c,, 
— Chapters XII. to XXII. 
graphic 
»- Libris AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
" Mr. A ROMANCE OF BOULOGNE. FIDELIA. 
wall A ROMANCE of EASTER MONDAY. TAKEN at HER WORD. 
one @ A TALE of a TRUSTEE. 
The WOOD by the SEA. 
AUNT MACPHERSON. 
DICK PALFRAY’S LUCK. THOUGHT-PICTURES. 
ail “EXCHANGE IS NO ROBBERY.” “WHEN HE MAY.” 
ne and 
on, but ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
ly BRODERIE DENTELLE. MISADVENTURES in CHURCH. 
ndents COFFEE and CHICORY. NATIVE LIFE in FIJI. 
uery, COLOURS and the COMPLEXION. ON BUSINESS RELATIONS BETWEEN 
CONVENTIONAL EPITHETS. of the VICTORIAN ERA. 
CROWDS and PANICS. PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
chen CYCLISTS ONE MEETS. SUNDIALS. 
4. It DISTANT ECHOES. The CHILTERN HUNDREDS, 
DUBLIN SOCIETY a HUNDRED YEARS The COOKERY and FOOD EXHIBITION. 
AGO. 
7 The ENGLISH GRETNA GREEN. 
moa FABLES and FABULISTS. The FAMILY DOCTOR: “Nerves.” 
FASHIONS. The MISSION of LIFE. 
“The FIRST STEPS. The PICTURES at BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
» and GLIMPSES of TREE-LORE, The REVIVED CURFEW. 
\flice, HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The TABLE: How to arrange a Menu. 
oom: LONDON SIXTY YEARS AGO. THOUGHTS WHILE SEWING. 
; and 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 
Ww. H SMITH & SOW 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to whieh places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. = ee 
MANNERING (G. E.).—WITH AXE and RIFLE in NEW ZEALAND ALPS. 
With 18 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. Royal 8vo. . a 12 6... 6 
FARTHEST EAST and SOUTH-WEST: Notes on a Journey Home through Japan, 


Australasia, and America, by an Anglo-Indian Globe Trotter. 8vo. ‘ 1 0... $m 
GUILLEMARD (F. H. H.).—The CRUISE of the “MARCHESA” to KAMS. 

CHATKA and NEW GUINEA. With Maps and Illustrations... 21 0 12 
VON HOHNEL (LUDWIG).—DISCOVERY of LAKES RUDOLPH and STEFANIE. 

an Account of Count Samuel Teleki’s Exploring and Hunting Expedition in 

Eastern Equatorial Africa in 1887-88. Translated by NANCY BELL (N. 

D’ANVERS). With 179 Illustrations and 2 large and 4 small Coloured —_ 

2 vols. 8vo. ... os 42 0 ... 1 
** BACCHANTE,” The CRUISE of ‘HER “MAJESTY’S SHIP, 1879- 82. oun iled 

from the Private Journals of Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales. With 

Additions by J. N. DALTON, Illustrations, Charts, and Maps, 2 vols, a 
CONWAY (Sir WILLIAM MARTIN), M.A.—CLIMBING and EXPLORATION in 

the KARAKORAM-HIMALAYAS, containing Scientific Reports by Prof. T. G. 

Bonney, D.Sc., ¥.R.S., Dr. A. G. Butler, F.L.S.,,W. Laurence, H. Duckworth, 

B.A., Lieut. Col. A. G. "Durand, C.B., W. Botting Hemsley, F.R.S., W. F. Kirby, 

F, LS. F.E.S., Miss C. A. Raisin, 'B.Sc., and Prof. C. F. Roy, F.R.S. With 

Frontispiece Portrait of the Author, Maps, and Supplementary Volume. 2vols. 56 6 ... 26 0 


4 CRAIK (Mrs.).—An UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH a 


to 


Beautifully illustrated. 4to. ... 1226... 
ERMAN (A.).—LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT. Translated ded H. M. TIRARD. With 
400 Illustrations and Maps. Super-royal 8vo... es 21 0 ... 1 
HUBNER (Baron VON).—A RAMBLE ROUND ‘the WORLD, 1871, Translated 
by LADY HERBERT. Illustrated... 6 0... 
ROMILLY (HUGH H.),—The WESTERN PACIFIC ant NEW GUINEA. ‘Seoond 
Edition. Map. Crown 8vo,_.. 6 
SANDEMAN (E. F.).—EIGHT MONTHS in an OX. WAGGON: Reminiscences of 


Boer Life. With Map. ... 15 0... 
STANLEY (H. M.).—IN DARKEST AFRICA ; or, nthe Qt lata aa Retreat of 

Emin Pasha, Governor of —— With 150 Woodcut Illustrations and —_— 

2 vols, 8vo. ... a 42 0 ... 1 
STONE (OLIVIA M.).TENERIFFE ond | its sIx SATELLITES; or, the Canexy 

Islands, Past and Present. With Maps and Illustrations from Photographs taken 

by Harris Stone, M.A. F.L.S.,&c. 2vols.... 420 ... 10% 
SWITZERLAND: its Scenery and its People pictorially ner by Rute 

Swiss and German Artists. Comprising above 300 Pictures printed in the Text 

and 63 Full-Page Pictures, of which 16 are in Colours. With Historical and 

Descriptive Text, based on the German of Dr. GSELL-FELS, — — dto. 

cloth elegant, gilt edges ... 42 0... 16 
THREE YEARS’ HUNTING — "TRAPPING in AMERICA on the GREAT 

NORTH-WEST. By J. TURNER-TURNER. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. ... 1 0... 8% 
WOLVERTON (LORD).—FIVE MONTHS’ SPORT in ae LAND. With Mlus- 

trations from Photographs by Col, Paget 
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